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i Torics suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Norma! Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 





Epucational Departuents: In addition to the list 
published last month, the following county papers 
have regularly devoted a portion of their columns 
to education: 

Globe, Huntingdon, R. McDivitt, Ed. Editor. 

Register, Norristown, E. L. Acker, “ = 

Dem. Whig, Bellefonte, A. K. Browne, 

Ira C. Mitchell is editor of the Edu. Department 
of the Centre Democrat, and not W. W. Brown as 
stated last month. Mr. Brown is the general editor 
of the paper. 


Excuances: A number of county newspapers, to 
which, a year or two ago, this Journal went as an 
exchange, now complain that it visits them no long- 
er. The reason in all such cases is, that they quit 
first. This Journal never has been and never shall 
be an intruder, either on exchange or subscriber.— 
If subscribers wish it a second year, they must re- 
subscribe; if exchanges desire continuance, they 
must continue to come on. On these terms there 
la yet room on our State Exchange list for some more, 
and on the subscriber’s list for “all outside.” 








To Corresronpents: A number of commani- 
tations are omitted this month, for want of space.— 
Our friends must bear with us. To accommodate 
them, the editorial articles are few and short. Next 
month we hope to bring all up. 





To the County Superintendents of Common Schools. 

GentLEeMeN : We would bring to your notice a Re- 
solution adopted at the last meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association held in Lewistown, which is 
as follows: “That each County Superintendent in 
the State be requested to furnish the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of this Association, with 
a copy of the Proceedings of all the Teachers’ As- 
sociations, Institutes and Educational meetings 
which may be held in his county.” 

The object of this resolution is, to enable the 
Ex. Committee to present to the Association, in 
their annual report, the condition of the Education. 
al movement in Pennsylvania, as exhibited by the 
number of mutual improvement and reform meet- 
ings, held by teachers and friends of education ia 
the State. We hope the object of gathering such 
statistics will be appreciated by the Superintend- 
ents, and that they will forward the reports as soon 
as convenient after they have been published. 

A. M. Gow, Chairman. 


Feb. 1855. Washington P. O., Wash. co. 


Miturrsvitte Norma Scuoot: The Secretary of 
this institution informs us that he is in receipt of 
numerous applications for membership, from teach- 
ers in other and distant counties and of many from 
those of Lancaster. It may, therefore, be well to 
remind the latter that though they are to have the 
preference, if they apply in time, yet the undertak- 
ing will go on. and must have its list of members 
made up as early as possible. Teachers of the coun- 
ty cannot be waited for till the very opening of the 


school. 





DELAWARE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Even so! Our small spunky neighbor has gone 
and done it; and done it well too, in every respect 
butone ; and that is that No. 3 of her Journal is the 
first seen or heard of in this’ region. This is not 
well. Is she ashamed of her old acquaintances ; or 
is she going to cut wholly loose from us and set up 
for herself in educatienal matters, as she did in gov- 
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ernmental, some century and a half ago, more or 
less? Ifshe is, though it aint pretty, it shall not make 
us very cross atthe little so-ve-reign. But though 
tolerably good natured she must not try us too far. 
Let those Nos. l and 2 be sent forthwith, or the 
whole of No. 3shall be printed on the covers of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, next month, and scat- 
tered over all creation, headed with a full statement 
ofthe shabby treatment we have received. Our 
very best puff was always intended for our runaway 
daughters’ first educational bantling; but not an- 
other word shall now be written, till pardon is asked 
and ample amends are made. 


COUNTY SERIES OF TEXT BOOKS. 

Several counties are discussing the propriety of 
and one or two have gone so far as to adopt in coun- 
ty meetings, a series of text books fer al] the schools 
in the county. Is this right? The late school law 
enjoins it upon Directors to adopt a series for all the 
schools in their own District; but it no where con- 
templates a county series. It would be well, there- 
fore, fully to try the District system, before going 
beyond it. Let us not rush on too fast. 

There are, at first view, many reasons in favor ofa 
County series; but we rather suspect that all of 
them, that are substantial, may be answered by a 
District series. On the other hand, there are rea- 
sons, less obvious, but nevertheless strong, in favor 
of adhering to the District series. Let the matter 
not be hastily decided; and, above all, let County 
Superintendents keep clear of it. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The project of holding a county Normal School 
at Millersville, which was little more than in the 
rough at the date of our last No. is now as fixed and 
matured as any thing can be that has yet to happen. 
The plan greets the eye of our readers on the cover, 
and the project has already stirred the hearts of scores. 
if not hundreds, of teachers in and out of this county. 
In fact, Lancaster county moved not an instant too 
soon in this matter, to save her well-deserved and 
hard won reputation in school matters. Several 
counties are also out in the same direction :—Centre 
and Clinton and Huntingdon are following in her 
footsteps ; even Berks, that old and hard-to-be-beat- 
en rival of Lancaster in every thing else, is deter- 
mined to be up to usin thisalso. Just see how she 
has got her “ Dutch” up: 

Normat Scuoout.—The undersigned, Superinten- 
dent of the Common Schools of Berks county, pro- 

oses to open a Normal School forthe education of 

eachers in the different branches taught in the 
schools, and in the method of Teaching. The exer- 
cises will commence on Monday, March 12th, in the 
city of Reading, and continue not more than three 
months. Teachers in the county, and Young Men 


and Ladies desirous to prepare for the profession of 
teaching, are respectfully invited to attend. 





It is desired that all who wish to attend, signify it 
to the undersigned, so that sufficient arrangement 
may be made for their accommodation. 

Terms $2.50 per month. Wm. A. Goon, 


Hurrah for Berks! That's Good! 

Qu. 1f $250 a year bear such fruits in 8 months — 
in the course of which 450 teachers were also ex- 
amined, 30 odd public meetings held, over 200 ad- 
dresses made to meetings and schools, 250 schools 
visited and 32 associations formed,—we should 
like to know what the same energies, continued in 
action at a fair salary, will effect in three years ? 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

It has been suggested that a full and careful ar. 
ticle, in defence of this new and important feature 
in the common school system,would now be in place, 
But we neither have room for it nor suppose it neces. 
sary. The repeal of the law, in the midst of the re- 
markable stir it has caused all over the State in 
school matters, and before it is known whether that 
stir is not the first stage of the new and better state 
of things so long looked for, is an act not within the 
probabilities of coming events. At the moment, too, 
when New York is seeking to restore the office as 
the right arm of her system, and when every county 
in Pennsylvania is organizing and moving under its 
influence and agency, the repeal of it would be a 
backward movement. Instead, therefore, of writing 
in opposition to its repeal, we have given the col- 
umns of this and the last number largely to the pro- 
ceedings of meetings and movements mainly spring- 
ing from the establishment of the office itself— 
Facts are the best arguments in such a case. 











Official Department. 

New County Surertytenpents: Prof. Alfred Tay- 
lor, A. M. Lock Haven, Clinton county, in place of 
R. C. Allison, resigned. 


Wm. Row, Columbus, Warren county, in place of 
T. D. Edwards, resigned. 


Monthly Decisions, Explanations and Instructions by the 
State Superintendent. 


1. Party Politics have nothing to do with the Com- 
mon School System, and should not for a moment 
be suffered to influence the administration of its af- 
fairs. Every officer connected with the system, 
from the highest to the lowest, should discharge his 
duties with reference solely to the best interests of 
Common Schools, and the cause of Popular Educa- 
tion. 

2. Bank Stocks in the State of Maryland are beyond 
the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania School Directors, 
and are not taxable in this State for school pur- 
poses. 

3. Interference in the Discipline of the Schools: It is 
the duty of Directors and Teachers to maintain the 
discipline and authority of their schools, against the 
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improper interference of parents and all others ; and 
if such interference develop itself in overt acts of 
trespass and violence, the offender should be hand- 
ed over, at once, to the custody of the law. 

4. Immoral, cruel, or meddlesome Teachers, should not 
be employed or retained ; but frivolous or fractious 
complaints should not be countenanced or encour- 
aged by Directors. 

5. Authority of Directors to administer oaths: In 
the investigation of difficulties between teachers and 
pupils, or their parents, Directors must determine 
the weight of evidence from the age, character and 
intelligence of the witnesses, whether minors or 
adults; but have no legal authority to administer 
oaths or affirmations. 

6. Division of school money in a District : There are 
no sub-districts under the new school law, and there 
can be no division of the school money, in any dis- 
trict, by the taxable or the scholar, It is the duty 
ofthe Directors to keep all the schools of the dis- 
trict open the same length of time, at the expense 
of the entire district, and pay all the expenses of 
the schools for tuition, fuel, &c., out of the district 
treasury, without reference to sub-division lines, but 
so as to do as nearly as possible equal justice to every 
part. 

7. Expense of building, §c., school houses: School 
houses are to be rebuilt, and repaired at the common 
expense of the entire district, and not solely of the 
citizens in the immediate vicinity ; nor can Direc- 
tors shorten the term of school ina particular house 
on that account, or reduce it to an inferior grade, in 
order to reimburse their building expenditures. 

8. Arrangement of studies and classes: Teachers 
possess the exclusive right, subject only to the con- 
trol of the Board of Directors, to classify and grade 
their pupils; and neither parents, nor ce Se else 
except directors, have any right to say what studies 
shall or shall not be pursued by the scholars in each 
school. Pupils whe persist in refusing to study the 
branches prescribed by the teacher, should be ex- 
pelled. ut teachers, in fixing their classes, should 
carefully endeavor to ascertain the capacity and at- 
tainments of pupils, and arrange them accordingly. 

9. The fifty cent tax on trades, professions and oc- 
cupations, prescribed by the section 30 of the school 
law, is separate from, and independent of, all other 
taxes, and is in addition thereto. 

10. Tax on single freemen: There is no legal way 
of escaping the poll tax on single freemen, except to 
have the law repealed, or—get married. 

ll. Payment of school money by the State Superin- 
tendent: The Superintendent does not accept orders 
from, or stop payments due to, any officer connect- 
ed with the Doparteienh. Warrants on the State 
Treasurer are issued to the order of the persons offi- 
cially entitled to the money, and to no others. Any 
other course would be without authority of law, and 
would lead to endless embarrassment and confusion 
in the accounts of the Department. 





Gnenteseneibe — 


: Teachers’ Schools | 





Arcapian InstiTUTE, Orwigsburg, Schuylkill Co.— 
This flourishing Institute is now under the care of 
Elias Schneider, A. M., formerly of Pottsville and 
so well known to the readers of the Journal. It 
presents rare opportunities for the acquisition of a 
sound education, and especially for obtaining a 
knowledge of the art of Teaching and School Gov- 
ernment. 





The Male Department is instructed by the Prin- 
cipal, Mr. Schneider, assisted by Mr. R. H. Hofford, 
and the Female by Mrs. RP. C. Chandler whose as- 
sistant is Miss Marian Alton. - 

In both these the general course of instruction is 
equal to that in similar institutions of the first class. 

The object of the “Normal Department” is to 
afford proper facilities to those who design entering 
the profession of teaching, for obtaining, not only a 
knowledge of the branches taught in our Public 
Schools, but also correct views on the Theory and 
Practice of teaching. 

Public lectures are delivered on scientific subjects 
every Friday evening. These lectures are attend- 
ed by the students of all the departments. 

The Institution possesses a very fine Philosophi- 
cal Apparatus. It has been but recently obtained, 
and the instruments it comprises, are of the finest 
and most improved style, having been manufactured 
in Boston by the best instrument maker in the 
United States. 

Nothing in connection with the Co. Superinten- 
dency disappointed us more than the refusal of Mr. 
Schneider to accept the office in Schuylkill. This 
may be said without offence to the gentleman now 
in discharge of its duties and whom we did not then 
know. But in the Arcadian Institute he will be 
able to render invaluable service to the common 
schools of Schuylkill, and we have no doubt of his 
abundant success. 


Hampton Instirute, on Normat Scuoor, Hampton, 
Adams Cyunty.—This School will open on the second 
Monday of April, 1855, and continue in session 
twenty-two weeks, except a short vacation at the 
end of eleven week, which time will not be counted. 
No student will be taken for a less term than half a 
session, nor any allowance made for the loss of time 
except for sickness. 

Special care will be taken with Young Men and 
Ladies who wish to prepare themselves for teaching. 
Prepatory lessons, and instructions will be given in 
the art of Teaching. Page’s Theory of Teaching 
will be at hand for the benefit of students. A Ly- 
ceum Society will be established by the students oi 
the school, and conducted according to late styles. 





Book Notices, 








Tue Intustratep Composition Book, containing 
pictured subjects, directions and blank leaves for 
composition. New York: A. R. Phippen, 66 Ful- 
ton-st. 1855. 

The practicing of pupils in the habit of commit- 
ting their thoughts to paper, in correct language 
and orderly mode, is now an essential exercise in 
every good school. Among the aids to this indis- 
pensable part of education, the illustrated composi- 
tion book strikes us as being well adapted to the 
purpose. Its artistic illustrations, mechanical exe- 
cution and paper, are very superior. 

Cornell's Primary Geography. VD. Appleton & Co, 
Broadway, New York. 1855. 

We have not had time to examine this work 
closely, and therefore state the main characteristics 
of the series—of which this is the first book—as set 
forth by the publishers : 

Ist. Only those branches of Geograpical Science 
that admit of being brought fully within the com- 
prehension of the youthful beginner, have been in- 
troduced into the present number of the series. 

2d. At the same time that the memory is called 
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into exercise, the understanding is enlightened by 
copious and appre riate illustrations. ; 

3d. The youthful student is put in possession of 
a simple and edsy method of memorizing the con- 
tents of the map, by means of a carefully systema- 
tized set of questions. ; 

4th. The work isso arranged, and the science so 
imparted, that teachers, parents, trustees, and others, 
may satisfactorily ascertain, at any stage of the pu- 
pil’s advancement, what he knows of the science. 

5th. The mechanical execution of this work is 
equal or superior to that of any other school book 
extant, and will commend itself. 

6th. The system pursued throughout the entire 
series, is calculated to save, at least, one-half the 
time heretofore required for the purpose, and at the 
same time, secure to the student greater and more 
permanent results. 

Peissner’s German Grammar. Farmer, Brace & 
Co., New York, 1855. 

This work, after a cursory examination, strikes us 
very favorably. The German may be called one of 
the mother languages of the English ; and the prom- 
inent feature in this book is the attempt to teach it 
to one acquainted with English, by making him com- 
mence with words which are common or nearly so, 
to both; thus leading him on, by degrees, from that 
which is obvious to that which is more difficult. In 
short it is based on the affinities of the two lan- 
guages,and is akind of comparative anatomyof both. 

Sargent’s Standard Series of Readers: Phillips. 
Sampson & Co., Boston: 1855. Only the first class 
reader (478 pages) and the fourth reader (332 pages) 
have reached us. The literary reputation of Eres 
Sarcent, their author, is well established, and we 
are rejoiced to see him devote his knowledge and 
fine taste to this useful department. ‘The principles 
of Elocation, which form the first chapters of these 
works, seem full and correct; and the selections are 
in an unusual degree fresh and attractive ; introdu- 
cing to the youthful student's acquaintance many of 
our best modern authors. 





Original Communications, 





EXPERIENCE OF A CO. SUPERINTENDENT. 

Mr. Burrowes:—I feel very much gratified with 
your doings in old Lancaster, my native county, and 
think it would be well if the county superintendents 
would all give a short sketch of their proceedings, 
prospects, &c., for publication in the Journal. Per- 
haps it would be as well to omit the name of the 
county. A full, candid statement could not then 
give any offence. 

In this county we have not so many advantages as 
you. No Father Burrowes to attend all our meet- 
ings and cheer us on by his presence and advice. I 
have examined teachers in nearly all the districts of 
the county. Some few Boards of Directors did not 
call meetings for that purpose, but sent their tea h- 
ers to be examined. At most of these examinations 
a majority of the Directors, and in several instances 
all,attended. The examinations occupied from two 
to three hours. After filling up the certificates 1 
addressed the teachers present, endeavoring to im- 
press on their minds the great responsibility they 








were about to assume; that they were to deal with 
immortal beings,and would make impressions for good 
or evil, lasting as eternity. I urged them to deal 
gently, affectionately, though firmly with their pu. 
pils. Whatever they undertook to teach, to do it 
carefully, systematically and thoroughly. To shape 
their instructions on all occasions so as to make free, 
bold, independent thinkers of all their pupils. | 
also urged them to watch over the morals of those 
committed to their care. I insisted that they should, 
every day, teach the great fundamental laws of truth, 
honesty and love. 

I have visited about one-third of the schools in 
this county. I know it would have done you good 
to have been with me in very many of the schools, 
In many of them the best order prevails. Every 
subject is taught rationally and thoroughly. But 
truth requires the admission that there are some ex- 
ceptions, 

In almost every school I have visited, I have been 
requested by the Teacher to address the pupils, 
This I have endeavored to do briefly and plainly. 
I have tried to impress on their minds the necessity 
of their own exertion : That their teacher, however 
good, the books and apparatus, however excellent 
and well selected, without their own study and 
thinking, could not do them much good: That they 
are now in a state of preparation for doing, in a few 
years, the entire business of the country : That all 
our Preachers, Teachers, Lawyers, Doctors, &c., &c., 
were once little boys receiving instruction in such 
houses as this: That it is of vast importance that 
they be well prepared : That many people are em- 
ployed as Teachers, Directors, &c.—vast sums of 
money expended in building houses, buying books, 
paying teachers &c.,—for the very purpose of pre- 
paring them to discharge their duty well, when they 
will be men and women. 

In every instance I have succeeded in securing 
their most earnest attention, What an important 
position for any man to occupy—How careful should 
he be! ‘To see 20, 30,40 or 50 little immortals —al! 
eagerly drinking in every word you utter :—AIl look- 
ing strait into your very soul, as it were. He is but 
poorly qualified for his task who does not feel, on 
such oceasions, a deep responsibility. 

What I see right in the method of instruction or 
in the government of the school, I commeud pub- 
licly. What I see wrong I talk of privately to the 
teacher, 


Many of our teachers are young—teaching their 
first term. 


The new law has had the effect to induce many 
of those old school keepers, who do not suit the 
times, to retire quietly from the business. 

The books in use are generally well selected.— 
Most of the houses are farnished with black boards. 
The new law is evidently working well. Teachers 
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seem to feel an increased degree of responsibility. 
Almost all are willing to attend meetings for mu- 
tual improvement. Teachers and Directors seem 
more or less animated with love for the good cause. 
True, there are some exceptions. ‘There will be 
fewer by and by. A brighter day is coming, when 
every child, rich and poor, can receive a substantial 
and useful education in its own district. 

We have held some meetings for teachers and 
will extend them through the county. Our plan is 
to call together the teachers of a large township or 
of several smaller ones. We resolve ourselves into 
a Teachers’ Institute, one of the Directors acting 
as President, and one of the Teachers as Secre- 
tary. Some one of the Teachers or the Superin- 
tendent then instructs theothers,* on the best mode 
of teaching the various branches required in our 
common school law. Thirty minutes are allowed 
each instructor, and five minutes for criticism or 
questions, The whole is wound up with a full and 
free interchange of views and experience on school 
government. Such is a hasty sketch of our doings 
and plans under the new law in this county. 

January, 1855. A SvupERINTENDENT. 

[It need hardly be stated that the above is from a 
real “live” Superintendent,jin a western county, who 
is making his mark. We wish he had permitted his 
name to be given.—Ep. | 

ERIE COUNTY. 

[At last we hear a voice from far-off Erie. The 
proceedings of the Teachers of Erie & Crawford at 
Waterford, in another column, and the following let- 
ter, “speak right out”—not only boldly and well for 
home use, but so as to be heard all over the State. 

For years we have been watching and waiting for 
good tidings from the “ Northwest” county. It was 
supposed that all was not dead there, and that her 
people and teachers were equal to any in the State; 
but still they “ made no sign.” Under these circum- 
stances, all the means within reach were resorted to 
to obtain information, without success. Journals 
were sent, letters were written and exchanges sought 
with the local newspapers. At last, a letter came 
from “ Erie” with the dollar for the Journal, (mak- 
ing, by the by, the third of our present subscribers 
in the whole county of Erie.) The thought at once 
presented itself, that it might do the teachers there 
good to let them know that they were supposed by 
other parts of the State, to be either dead in educa- 
tional matters, or cut off to New York by some men- 
tal “guage” not in use down here. This has at last 
“fetched” at least one of them; and the reader 
will, no doubt, heartily join in the hope that there 
may be many “ of the same sort left.”—Ep. | 

Tuo. H. Burrowes :—I am in receipt of the No. 
ofthe Journal to January, 1855, and permit me to 
say, that I am much pleased and interested, besides 
being much instructed in the perusal. 








= 


I am glad to learn, that there is such an interest 
in the cause of education, in your part of the State, 
and also that the “ New School Law” is so well sus- 
tained by “ public opinion” in your county. 

I feel in duty bound to undeceive you, in a measure, 
as to the fact of the “ teachers being dead” in this 
part of the State; and especially in Erie and Craw- 
ford counties. We do desire to know what “the 
cause and our fellows are doing” elsewhere. 

You think we are “almost New Yorkers.” It is 
true, that our location, between the great States 
of New York and Ohio, has enabled us to more read- 
ily obtain the Journals of those States, and Mas- 
sachusetts even, than your valuable Journal beyond 
the mountains. 

It is not certain that our teachers take no interest 
in the cause of education, because they are not found 
in the far-off portions of the State, attending con- 
ventions, when the doors of sister States are thrown 
open for them, at far less expense of time and money, 
both of which are precious to the teacher. 

It must be confessed that, for the past twenty-five 
or thirty years,there has been a feeling of friendship 
existing towards New York, which has made the 
citizens of Old Erie almost desire to become attach- 
ed to that State. They have felt that their position 
and the means of communication with Philadelphia 
were such that they were not cared for, either by 
that city or the State, and were thought of no prac- 
tical importance. 

Hence our productions, of every sort, have found 
a market abroad, and our teachers have sought and 
found means of information and improvement, with 
the same ease and facility that have characterized 
our commercial transactions. 

Many of our teachers were educated in New York 
and have ever turned to her for advice and instruc- 
tion, on the same principle that children turn to 
the paternal mansion in hours of darkness and “ad- 
versity, while sojourners in a strange land. 

This is a fair reading community. Every day in 
the week a wholesome paper is scattered through 
the county, published in it; and many are the maga- 
zines of literature and science that find their way to 
the family fireside. 

We have had three Teachers’ Institutes and two 
conventions in this county. The last convention 
was held at Waterford on the 18th and 19th ult.— 
Much interest was manifested and appropriate sub- 
jects were discussed with becoming energy. Reso- 
lutions were passed, sustaining the new school law, 
and we intend to stand by the county superintend- 
ent, and press forward the car until we shall see an 
efficient State superintendency as a distinct depart- 
ment of State, and also the State appropriation in- 
creased for common school instruction. 

We have an efficient County Superintendent, 
around whose standard we intend to rally until Erie 
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shall be heard from in this great work of reform.— 
We have in this county five academic institutions 
and two hundred and eighty-one district and ward 
schools. 

More attention has been given to academies and 
less to public schools than should have been ; but in 
future we hope to say in truth that the public schools 
are the “ People’s Colleges.” 

One of our academies has sent out over fifty teach- 
ers, we trust better qualified than their “illustrious 
predecessors.” 

Permit me now to add, that I have been but two 
and a half years a resident in this State, and my ac- 
quaintance is quite limited ; but still I hesitate not 
to say, that the teachers in this vicinity are more 
likely to become Pennsylvanians than New Yorkers 
or Buckeyes. 

I must confess again, that while I am becoming 
much attached to the “land of Penn,” I have found 
it no easy task to take my leave of New York, where 
my small stock of knowledge had been gained and 
where fifteen successive years had found me engaged, 
with “might and main” in training the youthful 
mind and heart for time and eternity;—but while I 
shall hold in dear remembrance, the State of my na- 
tivity, the home of my childhood, the source of my 
fondest associations, I shall henceforth feel it my 
duty and my pleasure, to put forth my feeble efforts, 


for the maintenance of the interests of the State of 


my adoption, and the promotion of education and 
the improvement ofall classes of her citizens,through 
the medium of common schools. 

With my best wishes for your abundant success in 
your effort to promote the good cause by your valu- 
ation Journal, I subscribe myself Erie, 

Erie, Feb, 3, 1855. 





TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

Mr. Burrowes :—So much has been said on the 
various branches of the school room, that there 
seems to be hardly room for more. But if you have 
& spare corner in your Journal, perhaps you will 
think these few lines worthy of a place in it. 

My subject is the teaching of arithmetic. Much 
as has been said on this branch, I find nothing which 
entirely meets my views respecting it. 

Rules are wholly discarded by some ; some require 
the committing of every rule, whether good or bad, 
provided they find it in the book ; while others con- 
demn only a multiplicity of rules. 

Now, it appears to me, that if the right plan were 
taken in the first instructions of the pupil, it would 
be no great matter whether he learned the rules or 
not: only the time lost in the committing of them 
to memory, and even this would not be much, as 
the pupil would have already obtained a sufficient 
knowledge of them, by principle, to render the labor 
of committing them merely nominal. 





Our plan is this: The child’s first studies in arith- 
metic, are purely intellectual, without rules of any 
kind, not even the five primary rules. Forms and 
modes of explanation are used, but no rule whatever, 
Thus, the pupil proceeds through arithmetic ;—not 
through the book, but through every principle laid 
down in the books. This we call No. 1. Book Aritb- 
metic we call No. 2. Our exercises are not divided 
into mental and written arithmetic. No. 1, is not 
wholly mental, but an intellectual exercise without 
rule—mentally, on the slate and on the blackboard. 
No. 2, Book arithmetic; also mentally on the slate 
and on blackboard. 


Mental exercises, that is, without slate or black. 
board, are interspersed throughout for the purpose 
of making them quick and ready ; although we think 
that too much importance is given by some to men- 
tal exercises. One extreme is apt to beget another. 
Intellectual exercises cannot be carried too far: but 
may not the requiring of a child to perform long 
mental! operations, without pencil or chalk, be carried 
too far? It seems to me, that it is not of much im- 
portance that a child should be required to perform 
large mental operations, while chalk is cheap, and 
timber for blackboards plenty. For, after all, it 
does not teach him the principles of the science, but 
to be ready in that science ; and not always that, for 
we have all seen hucksters with no knowledge of 
arithmetic at all, who could excel the best mathe- 
maticians in quickness of calculation. Well, is not 
this useful? Certainly: still quickness is not knowl- 
edge. But should it not be taught? We think it 
should: but not at the expense of more substantial 
attainments. The danger is, that while we are en- 
deavoring to make the pupil ready and quick by 
mental exercises, we may neglect the more solid ac- 
quirements—the principles of the science itself. 


We repeat, that intellectual culture cannot be car- 


ried too far. Every process should have a reason 
assigned, and nothing should be done without a rea- 
son. But we think that the time spent in the mere 
mental drill of pupils, is sometimes at the cost of 
their advancement in true knowledge. 


The foregoing remarks were elicited by the recent 
witnessing of several school examinations. They 
were all conducted by strangers to the sehools. In 
one, the pupils, though deficient in the principles of 
arithmetic, performed, readily, mental operations on 
large numbers, so far as their knowledge extended. 
In another, though arithmaticians, the pupils were 
not so ready in mental arithmetic as the former.— 
The latter could work out any principle, and thor- 
oughly explain it too; yet mentally they could not 
multiply 15 by 7, in the time given by the examiner. 
The former could calculate mentally the price of 
525 yards of cloth at $2.30 a yard, but could not cal- 
culate the per centage gained on a business transac- 
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tion, even with chalk or pencil. Perhaps these are 
extreme cases: but they are facts. I give them to 
you without comment. A Femare Teacuer. 


Lancaster county, February, 1855. 





MODE OF INSTRUCTION. 

A thorough knowledge of the subject we are to 
teach is essential, in order to explain it with satisfac- 
tion to the minds of others: there are however 
teachers who are competent in respect to attain- 
ments, and who yet are unable to make good schol- 
ars. It is no doubt true that the faculty of commu- 
nicating is in some measure a natural gift which all 
do not possess; but the remarks that I intend to 
make, are not, so much, to consider the talent of 
elucidating a subject, as the best manner of 
turning that natural ability to account. 

There is a secret in teaching whereby some turn 
out scholars well instructed, while others entirely 
fail in accomplishing any valuable result. No doubt 
success will ever depend in this as in every other 
pursuit, on the knowledge, energy, decision, system, 
quick perception, and sound good sense of the indi- 
vidual; yet a proper mode of instruction when 
adopted, will materially aid one of only moderate 
acquirements, to accomplish what he otherwise 
could not do. 

The first remark I have to make, is, that a Teach- 
er when hearing a recitation must have his eyes 
and ears about him ;-if a scholar finds that by sly 
glances at his book—by depending on his fellows— 
or by any other device, he can impose on his teach- 
er,and make him believe that he is acquainted 
with his lesson, when he has never looked at it, is it 
likely that he will apply himself to study, or know 
any thing of what he has gone over at the end of 
the quarter? 

A teacher must not use leading questions at a re- 
citation, if he would ascertain whether the scholar 
is prepared with his lesson. The class comes up to 
recite what they have been learning, and ought to 
be ready to answer, without the words'being put in- 
to their mouths by the teacher. 

I have seen scholars who would blunder and stum- 
ble in attempting an answer, until the Teacher by 
some leading question helped them out of the diffi- 
culty. The effect of such aid is, that the boy or 
girl will spend little time in preparing, but lean on 
the expected help, in getting through the lesson 
in some way. Boys or girls will not study as they 
ought, without the pressure of necessity; and this 
pressure is brought to bear by showing the pupil in 
the recitation that he cannot by any possibility get 
through, unless he knows something about it, and if 
it is a failure, the consequence of that failure must 
certainly follow. 

When scholars are convinced that there are but 
two alternatives, and that they must either apply 


themselves to study, or leave the school, the object 
is attained, and the Teacher will have no further 
difficulty in securing close application,both at home 
and in the school. When every boy finds that in re- 
citing he is on the stand, and has to tell what he 
knows himself, with no help to be expected, but a 
perfect recitation demanded on pain of punishment, 
he isin a predicament from which there is no es- 
cape, but by previous study aud thorough prepara- 
tion. If default is made, the Teacher is not to use 
opprobrious terms or abusive language to his pupil; 
such is unworthy of his station, for if he ex- 
pects to be treated with respect by his scholars 
he must treat them also with respect. The pun- 
ishment he inflicts on the idle and negligent 
ought not to be ofa character to degrade and 
and bring the defaulter into contempt, but such as 
is usual and suitable under the circumstances.— 
Keeping in after school; columns in the Dictionary 
to be committed to memory; marks on the black- 
board, are to be resorted to in preference to corpo- 
real correction ; but if these fail, then the rod must 
be brought into play ; and when forced to this alter- 
native, one good whipping will be better than fre- 
quent chastisement. 


Scholars cannot be expected to take pleasure in 
study or apply themselves with any satisfactory re- 
sult, without understanding what they are about.— 
When a lesson is assigned a class, the Teacher 
ought to explain and illustrate all difficulties that 
would be likely to arise in the youthful mind. And 
when the scholars come to recite, the teacher 
must not be content to ask whether they understand 
the principle and theory of what they are saying or 
doing, but call on one after the other to exemplify 
on the blackboard; and if he finds it necessary 
again to illustrate or demonstrate the principle, he 
ought to call on the pupils to go over what he has 
been obliged to do, in order to satisfy himself that 
they do in reality understand it. 

A perfect recitation, is not the reciting of the very 
words of the book, but affording undemiable evi- 
dence, that the scholar has studied his lesson well, 
and can tell in his own words the substance of the 
author, and also show its applicatian. 


The best mode of teaching the different branches 
is not fully settled ;—one gentleman adopts one 
plan which he prefers, and another a different one ; 
if both make their pupils good scholars, no fault 
will be found with either: after all, experience is 
the best test of any plan, yet there are some modes 
which have been fully tested,and are therefore wor- 
thy of consideration. 

Instruction in every branch ought to be given 
with reference to its practical application in the 
every day duties of life. When a scholar perceives 
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school, he will be likely to apply himself with more 
earnestness to his lessons. 

In Orthography, spelling is seldom required ex- 
cept in writing, and a scholar may do very well oral- 
ly and yet make many mistakes when called to 
write a letter; therefore it ought to be taught both 
ways—by both orally and daily exercise in writing 
words on the slate from dictation. 

Geography is a study depending much much on 
the memory of the pupil; but few can remember 
boundaries or places which they have committed 
by rote, and therefore the eye must be appealed to 
in order to aid the memory. The map is to be 
studied until the outline is so familar as to be im- 
printed on this faculty. Drawing maps, not only on 
the black board but on paper, aids much in accom- 
plishing this object; and outline maps to be filled 
up by the pupils, are most valuable auxiliaries. 

History is a twin sister to Geography, and ought 
to be studied somewhat in connexion with it. In 
each recitation in History the location and places 
spoken of, ought to be pointed out on the map by 
the scholar, and the teacher ought to inform the 
class,that this survey of the actions of men individu- 
ally and in combination,was intended to furnish them 
with the experience of what had gone before, that they 
might profit in their own course as individuals, and 
as members of society, by the records of the past: 
General History it seems to me ought to be 
taught first, and then the details of the principal 
countries, 


It is of great consequence to fix dates of the 
great events as land marks in the memory of the 
pupil, to which all others could be referred. The 
wore minute and particular the details given in His- 
tory are, the more likely it will be to be retained by the 
memory: when we go into the museum where there 
are ap immense variety of objects, and our attention 
is not directed to any in particular, we have a very 
imperfect conception of the whole, and no distinct 
recollection of any one object in the collection. So 
it is with these compendiums of Universal History; 
an immense number of facts and dates are briefly 
mentioned, and the scholar has a confused recollec- 
tion of the mass, but of little that will be of avail, 
except to locate and fix the particular histories, he 
may afterwards study, in their proper place and 
bearing in the history of the world. The ancient 
historians by their minute details and descriptions, 
fix their facts on the memory as firmly as any novel 
writer could effect. Abbot has attempted the same 
plan, resorting to fiction both to embelish and interest. 
There is not much objection to the scholar reading 
these in private, when informed that the hues and 

color’s given to them belong to the medium through 
which they are viewed, and not to the men and actions 


should endeavor to place in their true aspect, wick- 
ed actions, which are often so varnished and colored 
as to make a favorable impression on the young 
mind. 

Reading can only be properly taught by the pu. 
pil first learning to give utterance, distinctly, to the 
different sounds of the letters, separately and in 
their combination ; imitating a good reader in the 
proper emphasis, tone and stops; avoiding all sing 
song, and reading as he would naturally speak in 
private, when detailing such as the subject of the 
lesson. 

The attempts at declamation in the Common 
Schools are generally failures; and sufficient atten- 
tion is not given to the subject, by teachers properly 
qualifying themselves. At the Teachers’ Institutes 
and in the Normal Schools, gentlemen who have 
made the subject their study, ought to be employed 
in giving instruction on this important branch. It 
cannot be so well learned merely from books, but re- 
quires illustration to the eye and ear. 

I have entered on a wide field, but I fear I have 
already taken too much space. H. 

Carlisle, Jan, 14, 1855. 





HEATING & VENTILATION. 
Mr. Burrowes :—I notice among topics for cor- 
respondents, the subject of heating and ventilating 
school houses. This is a subject on which I have 
reflected much. One of the grandest obstacles in 
the way of maintaining good order in the school 
room,is the inadequate provision made for rendering 
every scholar comfortable in his own seat. It is 
very annoying to have to permit scholars to be 
changing seats continually, in order either to get 
warm or cool. Yet by the present mode of heating 
school houses we must submit to this annoyance. 
Many scholars enter the school room in the coun- 
try with wet feet, and claim the privilege of warming 
and drying them, before they take their regular 
places. When the school is large, the number who 
claim this privilege is often greater than can sur- 
round the stove, and consequertly some must wait 
until there is room at the stove for them. For this 
they are on the watch; and as soon as there is a 
vacancy there is a rush from several parts of the 
house: the unsuccessful going back disappointed to 
their seats to wait for another opportunity, Thus 
much of the time at the beginning of both forenoon 
and afternoon sessions is spent. Those who have 
witnessed such a scene in the school room, need not 
be told how much those around the stove, as well 
as those who are watching for a chance, will learn 
during this time. 
The question now is: Can we not hit on some plan 
whereby all this disorder and annoyance can be re- 
moved? I think it can be done. 
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arearranged in tiers from thefurtherend so far forward 
as will leave a space for recitation. Let the joists 
or beams on which the floor is laid be so arranged 
that the ends of the desks will come directly over 
them, so that two joists and the floor will form three 
sides of a rectangular flue or tube, through which the 
heated air may pass from a hot-air room or furnace 
in the basement, at one end, to apertures opening into 
the school room at the other end. The under side 
of this air flue may be closed with boards tightly 
joined, extending across the under side of the joists, 
The heated air in passing along this flue will heat 
the floor under the desks, and consequently every 
scholar can warm his feet under his own desk. 
Another advantage of this arrangement is, the 
temperature of the school room can be made more 
pleasant. By the present mode of heating, the air 
of the room is often uncomfortably warm for the 
head, while the feet are uncomfortably cold. A ven- 
tilating aparatus, such as described in the report on 
ventilation read at Lewistown, may be fixed in the 
same end with the heater, which will create a cur- 
rent from the end at which the heated air enters the 
room; and thus there will be a pleasant and invig- 
orating atmosphere in the room continually. C. 
Juniata county, February, 1855. 





MORAL TENDENCY OF SCIENCE. 

There is a powerful tendency in the Sciences to 
promote the full development of the moral powers 
of man. To the honest student who pursues these 
studies from commendable motives, they are a pro- 
lific source of pleasure and advantage. He sees, 
through the bare outside of things, the workings of 
harmonious laws, of beauty, and of order. He looks 
“through Nature up to Nature’s God.” He sees 
traces of infinite Intelligence in every step he takes. 

A wide field of knowledge is laid open to our 
view, by a careful study of Chemistry and Philoso- 
phy. The beaatiful laws which are there developed, 
will have a tendency to dispose the mind to reflec- 
tion, which will eventually raise it higher and high- 
erin the sphere of intellectual eminence, till the 
heart will become in some measure assimilated to 
the harmony of nature around it. Whilst constant- 
ly beholding the beauties of nature, as well as the 
laws which govern matter, as in the visible beauties 
which we see every where around us, we are natur 
ally led to admire and adore their great Author. 

Another science which has a tendency to impress 
upon the mind the beauty of Nature’s productions, 
is Botany. Plants, in their construction, may be 
considered as emblems of the neatness, beauty and 
regularity which pervade the whole system of Na- 
ture. The delicate pencilings which enamel the 
flowers of the field, so frail, so delicate, and so love- 
ly; the transcendent beauty of their construction, 
and the mysterious influences connected therewith, 





in causing it to germinate, and determining its 
structure, have ever been subjects of profound con- 
templation. The simple blade of grass, which 
springs up at our feet, while it combines beauties 
and perfections which art can never imitate, speaks 
in terms of authority, the great truth, that it is the 
work of an Infinite Being. What other could have 
formed it from the grosser elements—have clothed 
it in its robe, and instilled in its slender frame the 
principle of life? 

The sublime beauties of the vault of Heaven 
command our highest admiration, whether—illumin- 
ated by the sun, riding high in the zenith of his 
glory, or sinking beneath the western horrizon in a 
rich canopy of rain-bow tinctured clouds—or beam- 
ing with mild radiance from the pensive Queen of 
night, surrounded with aninnumerable multitude of 
stars, which appear like diamonds, glittering in the 
immeasurable distance, and striving to distinguish 
themselves amid the universal glow. But when 
mathematical principles are applied to those bodies 
of apparently liquid light, when the pupil sees their 
laws and regulations spread out in beaming array 
before him, he seems to get a glimpse of the more 
remote domains of this mighty celestial empire ; 
his feelings become overwhelmed with the contem- 
plation of the scene around and above him. His 
thoughts fly unbidden, far, far away into the remote 
regions of space, and his feelings are awed into the 
most profound solemnity before the Omnipotence 
of Heaven. 

Whilst contemplating these glorious works, he 
is led to inquire into their motions ; he is success- 
ful in some degree, in discovering their laws; his 
curiosity is aroused, and he is stimulated to increas- 
ed diligence in the momentous inquiry. He finally 
arrives at a certain knowledge of their arrangement, 
and is enabled to send his searching investigation 
backward into the long revolving centuries of by- 
gone time, or forward into the mazes of futurity, and 
penetrate, as with prophetic visions, the long vistas 
of coming ages; he drops the plummet of mathe- 
matical investigation, and predicts, with all the 
confidence of inspiration, the precise point of time 
when the monach of day will go out “in dim eclipse.” 
Long afterward, when the lapse of time brings 
round, with unceasing revolution, the eventful mo- 
ment, the votary of science, calmly and confidently 
awaits the result from his watchtower on the 
mountain brow, when, behold! true to the predict- 
ed moment, a dark body makesit appearance upon 
the surface of the sun, and gradually obscures his 
light, till adim and somber hue is cast over the face 
of Nature. Here is perhaps the greatest triumph 
of the human mind. Yet,whilst thus contemplating 
world piled upon world, and system upon system, 
throughout the endless continuity of space, he is 
naturally led to exclaim, with the sweet Singer of 
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Israel, “ What is man, that thou art mindful of him, 
or the son of man that thou regardest him !” 

The shower which descends to fertilize the earth, 
refreshes it with its invigorating sweetness, and 
adds a charm to the landscape, unaffected by any 
othermeans. When the clouds disperse and the 
first rays of the sun revisit the reviving vegetation, 
how delightful is the prospect! How the mind 
revels in the absorbing contemplation of the objects 
around it; while in the eastern sky, the rainbow, the 
seal of the celestial covenant, spans the retiring 
cloud with one bright and. varied arch, of mild, 
though transient beauty. In every ramble through 
the fields and meadows—in the modest beauties of 
the vegetable creation—in the gentle breeze that 
glides softly by, wafting health within its silken 
folds—in every part of the creation around, the 
humble and confiding mind finds cause of admiration 
and gratitude. It was a beautiful remark of New- 
ton’s, “The grain is God’s bounty, and the flowers 
are his smiles”—how just and how fall of meaning, 
let every true lover of Nature decide. 

Here then is a wide field laid open for the exer- 
cise of the noblest capacities and finest feelings of 
the human mind, where it can reap unbounded and 
eternal harvest of the purest and most exalted en- 
joyments;—enjoyments that do not satiate with use 
and become insipid, but bloom in perpetual purity 
and newness of delight. 


But mere intellectual culture will not ensure this 
desirable result. It is only to be obtained by a full, 
a consistent, and harmonious development of the 
moral nature of man, in conjunction with the men- 
tal powers. The mind of man is far the noblest 
part of terrestrial creation. It is a mysterious 
agent of omnipotence, entirely distinct from matter, 
yet intimately connected therewith ;—a vestage of 
higher and nobler creations, sent down to animate 
a portion of the material universe, and bearing upon 
its nature the impress of its Creators hand, and the 
most conclusive evidence of its divine origin. 

As we continue to progress up the hill of science, 
with our eyes constantly fixed upon the temple of 
truth, which beams in radiant majesty upon its sum- 
mit, every step we take will open to us new beau- 
ties in the vast Book of Nature. The more we 
read it and reflect thereon, the more we shall ad- 
mire, the more powerful will be its influence upon 
our characters, both intellectual and moral, and the 
more perfectly will it attune our hearts to sound a 
harmonious note in the ever-rising anthem of the 
world of life around us. C. Witiiass, 

Harrisville, Ohio, Jan. 1855. 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
[The writer of the following communication is a 
practical Teacher in Waghington Co. By request 
of 2 number of fellow Teachers, he prepared the 





communication for the Educational Department of 
the Washington Commonwealth. It is now cheerfully 
transferred to the Journal, in compliance with the 
same request. 


As to the wearing of over shoes in the school or 
any other house, we would differ with Mr. B. The 
practice may result in colds and coughs. Would 
not a strip of rag carpet along each passage of the 
room, be a better and a cheaper remedy ?—Ep.] 


Hickory, Nov. 24th 1854. 

Mr. Eprror: By request I now send you, for 
publication, some of the rules by which I have gov- 
erned, and been governed, while engaged in teach- 
ing, and these, or most of them, I will give in the 
form of advice to our young teachers. As it re. 
spects rules for the Scholars’ observance, I have but 
one, and that is, do what is right. 


The first thing to be attended to in every School 
is Good Order, Children must be governed to a 
great extent, by the same regulations as men. Or. 
der may be secured by force, or influence, or by both 
combined. By experience, I found that through 
influence, I can accomplish almost anything wanted 
in School. Let it be understood from the first, that 
you are determined to have good order; and here, 
nothing can be done without unberding, injlezible 
determation on the part of the teacher. Endeavor 
to convince the scholars that you are their friend. 
Never give a command which you are not resolved 
to see obeyed. Try to create throughout your 
School a popular sentiment in favor of order and 
virtue, 

Observe strict impartiality. Respect the feel- 
ings of your scholars. Be careful how you ex- 
ercise the power ofrebuke. Reproofs should be ad- 
ministered in sorrow, rather than anger. A judicious 
use of praise, is a powerful means of gaining the 
affections of children. Be uniform in your plans of 
government. Cultivate the habit of rigid self- 
government. When trouble arises in my school, I 
examine myself to see if I am not the cause of it. 

Take care that every pupil shall at all times have 
something useful to do, and a motive for doing it. 
Endeavor to secure the co-operation of the parents. 
By both precept and example, try to get your scholars 
to form good mental hadits, absolute accuracy, prompt 
ness, activity and punctuality. With respect to cor 
poreal punishments, I would say, that they should 
be in proportion to the guilt involved in the offence, 
and not to the amount of inconvenience occasioned 
thereby. Punishment is effectual in proportion to 
its certainty, not its severity. Fully investigate, 
before you determine how to dispose of a hard case. 

Require nothing of a child but what he is physical- 
ly able to perform and is his duty to do, and if he does 
it—well; if not, first coax him; if this fails, you 
must resort to other means by which he must be 
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compelled to do all you ask. Be slow to punish 
inany way. When you have to rebuke, avoid alike 
the language and tones of execration, and of indif- 
ference. Never delegate punishment, nor inflict it 
as the delegate of others. In order to teach chil- 
dren well, we must first learn a great deal from them. 
The affections of your pupils must be secured ; this 
cannot be done by indulgence. Unite pleasant as- 
sociations with what is right, and painful associa- 
tions with what iswrong. Under no circumstances, 
whatever deceive a child, or tolerate a lie. 


Be sure and act upon a plan. Plan, day by day, 
your manner of procedure. Have something new 
for every day, that will entertain your several class- 
es; particularly at the time of recitation. 

I never allow my scholars to whisper during 
school hours, for in nine cases out of ten, this is the 
start of bad conduct. And at play time, after I have 
given some directions how the scholars can play fair, 
if I see one or more, trying to take the advantage 
of another, or others, or trying to hurt the feelings 
or person of the other scholars, I call them to 
“Books” immediately. This practice will accomplish 
all that is wanted; for the worst dispositioned ones 
are the fondest of play, and will behave in future 
in order to get longer time to play. 

Urge on each the necessity of concentrating his 
mind, on one thing at a time, Let your explanations 
be such as will suit the capacity of those you are 
addressing, and do not carry them too far, lest the 
mind may be led away from the thing to be explain- 
ed to the explanation. 

I will close, at present, by answering the oft re- 
peated question—How can good order be obtained 
in the winter season, when the scholars wear heavy 
shoes, and are under the necessity of moving to and 
from the stove so often? Just request the parents 
to furnish the scholars with over-shoes to be worn 
in the school room, and then you will have but little 
noise, or running to the stove. The recitations will 
be one hundred per cent. better, and the scholars 
will then have achance to learn, for who can study 
while suffering with cold feet, or when annoyed by 
the noise of heavy shoes over the floor ? 

Grorce Bucnanan. 


_—— 











Educational Societies. 


CHESTER COUNTY---MEETING AT COCH- 
RANVILLE. 

Teachers’ Meeting.—In pursuance of a call of the 
County Superintendent, R. A. Futhey, a meeting of 
teachers, directors and others interested in the sub- 
Ject of education, was held at Cochranville on Sat- 
urday, January 27th. The meeting was called to 
order by R. A. Futhey, who made some appropriate 
remarks on the subject of mutual improvement, for 
which the meeting was called. On motion, H. S. 
Kent was appointed Secretary. The best modes of 
teaching the English alphabet, orthography, reading 








and writing were then liberally discussed by the Su- 
perintendent, teachers and others. The discussion 
was animated throughout, exhibiting unmistakeable 
evidence, ofan earnest and deep felt interest on the 
subject. Atthe close of the meeting the following 
resolutions, after discussion, were adopted ; 

Resolved. That the plan pursued by our County 
Superintendent of holding meetings of teachers and 
others in different parts of the county, for mutual! im- 
provement, is in our opinion well adapted to the pur- 
pose intended and meets with our warmest approba- 
tion. 

Resolved, That the holding of frequent meetings 
for discussion, lecturing and comparison of views 
and practices in the management of schools, and the 
best methods of “training up children in the way 
they should go,” will at no distant day so engage 
public attention and interest in the advantages of ed- 
ucation, that a more general, unanimous and efficient 
effort will be made by the people to advance the cause, 
improve the schools, and thus convince the enemies 
of the common school system, that the institution of 
the office of County Superintendent is a good one and 
worthy of our support. 

Resolved, That the efforts made in some quarters 
to abolish the office of County Superintendent, now, 
before it has had time to develop its ability and its 
adaptation to the purposes for which it was intended, 
is unwise, and especially unfair toward the friends of 
education, who have labored long and earnestly for 
the creation of this office. 

Resolved, That we recommend to school directors 
the justice and expediency of allowing teachers to 
attend all meetings for mutual improvement in the 
art of teaching, without deduction from their time of 
teaching occasioned by attending such meetings. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be ten- 
dered to the owner of this hall for geuerously allow- 
ing it to be used without charge for educational meet- 
ings. 

On motion the meeting adjourned to meet at Coch- 
ranville, on Saturday, February 10th. 

H. 8. Kent, Secretary. 

[From another source we learn that the County 
Superintendent has held fourteen meetings, in vari- 
ous parts of the county, embracing every schoo! dis- 
trict, for mutual improvement. At these meetings 
about two-thirds of the teachers attended, Some 
were prevented doing so, through the illiberality of 
the Directors who would not permit the teachers in 
their employ to count the day asa day’s teaching.— 
And it is to be regretted that some few absented 
themselves through a want of interest. These meet- 
ings have been most happy in their results, and will 
be an efficient means of awakening public attention 
to the importance of common school education, and 
also the necessity existing for improving the schools. 

Ata majority of these several places, permanent 
associations of teachers and the friends of popular 
education have been organized, and subsequent meet- 
ings have been held, to continue the discussions and 
to keep the ball in motion, Chester seems to be get- 
ting into the right spirit,and may expect to see her 
schools rank creditably with the best in the State, 
for which and no pains ought to be spared.—Ep. ] 
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ADAMS Co. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The members of the Adams County Teachers’ 
Association met in the Lecture room of the German 
Reformed Church, in obedience to a call of the Pres- 
ident elect, on Thursday February Ist, 1855, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. Opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Dosh. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting, re- 
ported a revised Constitution, which was received, 
and the Committee discharged. Each article was 
taken up separately and after discussion adopted. 
An opportunity was then offered to those present to 
attach their names to the Conatitution. The follow- 
ing is a list of the persons who signed it: 

David Currens, D. K. Snyder, John Blocker, Jr., 
W. W. Blocher, B. Snyder, J. A. Young, 8. J. Lit- 
tle, S. Lott, T. F. Grammar, J. Irvin, J. Kittinger, 
S.S. Taylor, J. Lott, D. McMillan, J. McNight, J. 
H. Scott, J. S. Witherow, H. D. Shriver, R. A. 
Little, F. A. McDermad, C. H. Austin, J. E. Smith, 
J. C. Ellis, B. J. Reed, R. G. Harper, Jr., G. W. 
Hildebrand, R. S. Paxton, L. Chronister, R. Mc- 
Cleaf, S. Durboraw, C. W. E. Welty, W. B. Thom- 
as, M. Mickley, H. T. Price, W. L. Campbell, J. 
Biesecker, S. Powers, D. Willis, F. W. Orner, J. 
F. Bailey, D. Delay, H. H. Orner, M. C. Thomp- 
son, M. D. McClellan, H. E. McCreary, A. McCur- 
dy, A. E. Heagen, H. E. Heagen, M. Miller, M. 
McMillan, S. J. McMillan, J. Powers, C. Powers, 
M. D. Powers. 

After a miscellaneous discussion, the Association 
adjourned to meet at 2 o’clock P. M. 

TWO O'CLOCK, P. M. 

After the reading and approval of the minutes of 
the morning session, W. L. Cainpbell, Esq., deliver- 
ed an ableand interesting address, in which he gave 
a history of the Common School System, and detined 
the duties of the Teacher. 

The subject of Geography was then taken upand 
C. H. Austine explained the method of teaching this 
important branch with Pelton’s outline maps. He 
had a class of his pupils present who exhibited a 
high degree of proficiency in this study. W. B. 
Thomas explained his method of using the same 
series of maps. Mr. L. Chronister also took part in 
the discussion. He was not fortunate enough to 
have the outline maps in his school, but supplied 
their place with small maps, and had succeeded in 
advancing his classes very rapidly by using the 
Rhyming Geograpy. 

Adjourned to meet at 6} o'clock, 

HALF PAST SIX O'CLOCK, P. M. 

Prayer by Rev. R. Hill. Rev. Robert Johnston 
then delivered an address tothe Parents of the Chil- 
dren of the Common Schools. He showed that the 
many defects in our school system are to be attrib- 
uted to the total neglect and want of interest in 
them on the part of parents—that urti!l some means 
can be devised to induce parents to interest them- 
selves in their behalf, the grand object of the schools 
will not be fully met. 

Adjourned to meet at 9}, A. M. 

FRIDAY, 9} O’CLOOK, A. M. 

Opened with prayer by Rev. Jacob Ziegler. The 
subject of Orthography was then taken up and W. 
B. Thomas gave his method of teaching it; after 
which Robert Little explained the manner he taught 
Reading ; he was followed by C. H. Austine and W. 
B, Thomas on the same subject. 

Mr. T, T. Titus then interested the members of 





the Association for more than an hour with an able 
lecture on the subject of English Grammar—ex. 
plaining his method of teaching it and the utility of 
this branch, as astudy in our Common Schools. 

After this the subject of Arithmetic was taken up 
and Mr. Austine entered into a minute explanation 
of his plan of teaching Fractions. 

Adjourned to meet at 14 P. M. 


1} o'cLock P. M. 


After the reading and approval of the minutes of 
the morning session, Rev. R. Hill, by request, ex. 
plained his method of teaching Syntax by diagrams, 
after which Prof. M. L. Stever delivered a very in. 
teresting and instructive address on the “ Teacher 
and the School.” 

The following resolutions were then discussed and 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are 
hereby tendered to the citizens of Gettysburg for 
their kindness and hospitality extended to its mem- 
bers on the present occasion, and to the Trustees of 
the German Reformed Churci. for the use of their 
Lecture Room. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Associa. 
tion be published in the county papers, and in the 
State School Journal, 

Resolved, That we solicit the Editors of the Press 
of this county totake a more active part in advane. 
ing the eause of Education by admitting into their 
columns articles bearing upon the subject. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Teachers 
of this county fhe propriety of subscribing for the 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Teachers 
and Directors to endeavor to introduce Outline Maps 
into their schools, as furnishing the best means for 
teaching Geography. 

Resolved, That we unanimously approve of a un- 
iform series of Text Books in each district, and most 
earnestly urge upon the Directors the strict eaforce- 
ment of that section of the School Law requiring 
uniform series of Books—a feature of the new School 
Law, which will, if carried into effect, greatly facil- 
itate the operations of the Teacher. 


Resolved, That in the formation of District Asso- 
ciations, for the mutual improvement of Teachers, 
a great impetus is thus given to the cause of univer- 
sal Education. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
hereby tendered to those Directors of this county 
who granted us the time we spend in attending this 
meeting. 

Resvolved, That a Committee of three be appoint 
ed to call upon Rev. Robert Johnston and obtain a 
copy of his able address for publication in our coun- 
ty papers, it being an address to the parents of the 
children of our common schools, and many of those 
from the country not being present, we think that 
this is the most effectual way of reaching those to 
whom it was addressed. [Committee—M. D. Mc- 
Clellan, C. H. Austine and F. M. Derma.) 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appoint- 
ed to consider the propriety of publishing the ad- 
dresses of Messrs. Campbell, Stever and Titus, in 
pamphlet form and,if found practicable, to solicit the 
speeches for publication. [Messrs. C. H. Austin, 
R. Little, and S. Powers.] 

The Association then on motion, adjourned sine 
die, subject to the call of the Executive Committee. 
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CENTRE CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITU 1 E. 
Monday, January 1, 1855, the members and friends 
of the Institute met in the Chapel of the Evangelical 
Association in Millheim, the President, William G. 
Waring, in the chair. 
Rev. Wm. J. Gibson opened the meeting with 


er. 
ithe Secretary being absent, Ira C. Mitchell nom- 
inated, and the Institute unanimously elected, J. 
Holden Orvis, Secretary pro tem. 

On motion, a Business Committee was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Rev. Wm. J. Gibson, Orin T’. 
Noble, R. C. Allison, S. W. Pletcher and Henry 8. 
Orris. 

The following persons were then appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare notes of the proceedings for publi- 
cation, viz: Ira C. Mitchell, A. K. Browne and S. 
W. Bathurst. 

The Business Committee reported for discussion 
this subject—* Studies adapted to common schools, 
their comparative importance, and order of succes- 
sion.” ‘The discussion was opened by the President, 
who was followed by Rev. W. J. Gibsou, (County 
Superintendent,) Messrs. Noble, Mitchell and others. 

By permission of the President, Mr. Mitchell of- 
fered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we deem the study of Physiology 
of paramount importance, and recommend its intro- 
cuction, as a regular branch of instruction, into all 
our public schools, as soon as practicable. 

Which was referred to the Business Committee. 

On motion, the best method of teaching the al pha- 
bet was taken up for discussion ; in which Mr. Mitch- 
ell opened and was tollowed by Mesers. Waring, 
Baker, Orvis, Browne and others. Different meth- 
ods of teaching the difficult letters of the alphabet, 
were illustrated by various persons on the black 
board. 

The hours of meeting and adjournment were fixed 
as follows:—Morning, from ¥Y to 12. Afternoon, 
from 14 to 44. Evening, from 6} to 9. . 

The Business Committee reported the following 
business tor the evening session, viz: Address by Mr. 
David Baker, and the discussions of the afternoon 
continued. 

On motion, an invitation was extended to the citi- 
zens of Millheim to attend the sessions of the Insti- 
tute, 

EVENING. 

A letter was then read by the Secretary from Mr. 
A. Dale, regretting his absence and concluding with 
his best wisnes for the advancement of the cause. 

By request of the President, Mr. Noble read the 
proceedings of the last session of the Institute. Mr. 
D. Baker, of Huntingdon, was then called upon, and 
addressed the audience on the objects and beneficial 
effects of Teachers’ Institutes, and the County Su. 
perintendency. 

The subject of teaching the alphabet was resumed 
by Messrs. Nobile, Waring, Mitchell, Orvis and Rev. 
Mr. Gibson. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

The subject of Reading was then taken up by Mr. 
Brown, who was followed by Messrs. Allison, Baker, 
Gibson, Waring and Orvis, 

A committee to draft resolutions was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. A. K. Browne, Frederick Or- 
ris, Miss Nancy M. Caldwell, C. R. W. Fieher and 
N. A. Reber, 

The discussion upon the subject of Reading was 





resumed by Messrs. Noble, Waring, Swartz, Baker, 
and others. 

Numeration and Notation was then taken up by 
Mr. Allison, (Co. Supt. of Clinton.) who was suc- 
ceeded by Messrs. Mitchell, Orvis and Waring. 

AFTERNOON. 

Mr. Mitchell being called upon opened the dis- 
cussion on Physiology. He was followed by Messrs. 
Waring, Noble, Hunter, Browne and Orvis, who 
spoke on the same question. 

Mr. Deininger was cabled uvon and opened the dis- 
cussion on Compositicn—where and how taught.— 
He was succeeded by Messrs. Pletcher, Orris, 
Browne, Mitchell, Waring and Hockman. Recess 
of five minutes. 

A financial committee was appointed, consisting 
of Messrs. E. J. Hockman, J. Gramly and M. Reber, 

The President then addressed the Institute on the 
Analysis of the sounds of the English Janguage, il- 
lustrating his remarks by the vse of Phonographic 
characters. 

Mr. Baker introduced the subject of “ Order of 
Exercises.” EVENING. 

Mr. A. K. Browne was introduced and delivered an 
address upon the subject of “Life: its difficulties 
and rewards.” Music by the choir. Mr. Ira C. 
Mitchell, on behalf of the delegates to the State 
Teachers’ Association, gave a ful! report of the pro- 
ceedings at Lewistown. Music by the choir. Mr. 
O. T. Noble reported on the subject of * false pro- 
nunciation, vulgarisms, &c.” in accordance with a 
previous appointment by the Institute; after which 
Mr. Allison was ca}led upon and addressed the au- 
dience on the necessity and manner-of securing re- 
gular attendance at school. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The President being absent, Mr. Allison was call- 
ed tothe chair. Minutes read and approved. On 
motion, the time for final adjournment was fixed on 
Thursday evening. 

The subject of Penmanship was taken up by Mr. 
Pletcher, who was followed by Messrs. Gram!y, Or- 
ris, Stover, Deininger, Swartz and Reber. ‘The la- 
dies were appealed to for their views but did not re- 
spond. Mr. Waring made some remarks. 

The subject of Geography was then taken up by 
Mr. Avspach followed by Messrs. Orvis, Brown, Ba- 
ker, Noble, Mitchell and Waring. 

The discussion of the subject of Arithmetic was 
opened by Mr. J. H. Orvis, who was followed by 
Messrs. Mitchell, Nobile and others, 

On motion a committee of seven was appointed to 
nominate officers, viz: G. M. Swartz, J. M. Hunter, 
G. W. Stover, Miss Mary Caldwell, Miss Margaret 
Caldwell, S. W. Auspach, and D. W. Wolf. 


AFTERNOON. 

The subject of Grammar was introduced and re 
marks made upon the same by Messrs. F. Orvis, 
Swartz, Fletcher, Gramly, Stover and others. 

On motion the subject of the co-education of the 
sexes was taken up by Mr. Mitchell and discussed 
by Messrs. Browne, Noble and Waring when it was 
uninimously 

Resolved, That this Institute favors the co-educs- 
tion of the sexes. 

Mr. Auspach took up the subject of School Regis- 
ters, illustrating his plan. He was followed by oth- 
ers on the same subject. 

Mr. Waring continued his illustrations on the 
principles of Phonography & Orthographic Analysis. 
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EVENING. 

Mr. D. Baker delivered an address on the impor- 
tance and best methods of school government. Music. 
Mr. Ira C. Mitchell delivered an address on the 
same subject. Music by the Choir. 

J. M. Hunter, Esq., made some remarks after 
which Mr. Noble spoke on the objects of the Institute, 
and was followed with an address by Ira C. Mitchell. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

A. K. Browne, chairman of the committee on res- 
olutions, reported a series which elicited an animated 
discussion, nearly all the members participating.— 
After passing a third reading the resolutions were 
adopted unanimously. 

On motion a committee of three (Messrs. Noble, 
Browne, and Orvis,) were appointed to attend and 
report on one of the resolutions at the Clinton county 
Institute. 

On motion the Institute proceeded to an election 
for officers forthe ensuing year. 

Committee reported their nominations. Messrs. 
N. Reber and Ira C, Mitchell were appointed tel- 
lers. Ihe ballot being taken the Institute adjourn- 
ed. 

AFTEKNOON. J; 

The tellers reported the following officers for the 
ersuing year. 

President—Dr. G. M. Swartz. 

Vice Presidents—Miss Margaret Caldwell, Sam- 
uel W. Pletcher. 

Recording Secretary—J. Holden Orvis. 

Corresponding Secretary—Wm_ G. Waring. 

Treasurer—Mises Mary Caldwell. 

Editors—A. K. Browne, Ira C. Mitchell, Orin T. 
Noble. 

Librarian—David Rothrock. 

Board of Managers—Miss Clara H. Everhart, 
Miss Nancy Caldwell, C. J. Exner, W. R. Hays, C. 
P. W. Fisher. 

Composition for Phonographic prizes. No other 
one appearing, Master George W. Waring was de- 
clared entitled to the premium. 

On motion, it was agreed that we hold a semi-an- 
nual session of the Institute. Further arrangements 
were lett to the Board of Managers. 


EVENING. 

Mr. A. K. Browne being called upon addressed 
the audience at length upon the subject—* Our 
Schools—their past, present and future.” 

Music by the Choir. 

Mr. Ira C. Mitchell was next announced, who de- 
livered an address upon the subject of “ Education 
—what it is, and its advantages.” 

Music by the choir. 

Mr. O. T. Noble delivered an address on “ Home 
Education.” 

Music by the choir. 

Installation ceremonies with addresses of the reti- 
ring and assuming officers, 

J. M. Hunter, Esq., offered the following rerolu- 
tions on behalf of the citizens of Millheim, which 
were by them unanimously adopted. 

Wuereas, The Teachers of Centre county have, 
and are still holding the Annual Session of their In- 
stitute in our village, and Wuereas, we the citi- 
zens of Millheim and vicinity feeling a deep interest 
in the important work in which they are engaged, 
and desiring to express the pleasure we have experi- 
enced during our attendance at their meetings, there- 


fore 


Resolved, That the organization of a Teachers’ 
Institute in Centre county has opened up a new and 
glorious era in the history of her Common Schools, 
and conferred a lasting benefit upon our County, and 
deserves the hearty approval and co-operation of eye. 
ry Patriot, Philanthropist and friend of Education. 

Resolved, That the holding of the present session 
of the Institute in our village, has conferred a lasting 
blessing by giving a new impetus to the cause of 
education among us, which will tell favorably in the 
future, and placed us under a lasting debt of gratitude 
to its worthy members, 

Resolved, That in returning to your respective 
charges you carry with you our warmest wishes for 
your future success in the great and glorious calling 
in which you are engaged, as we verily believe that 
you in common with your fellow teachers, hold in 
your hands the destiny of this Republic, and we hope, 
not doing injustice to other portions of our county, 
that the time may not be long ere we shall again be 
favored with your remarks, 

Wu. G. Warina, President. 

J. H. Orvis, Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That we continue to recognize our 
Common Schools as the grand feature of Republican- 
ism—the people’s colleges, which constitute the chier 
corner stone of our Republic—the great fountain of 
popular light; the mighty bulwark of constitutional! 
liberty. 

Resolved, That we give our warm and hearty ap- 
probation to that legislative enactment which has 
secured to each county the important office of Su- 
perintendent, which we confidently believe will be 
the means of elevating the profession of the teacher, 
infusing life and efficiency into our glorious Common 
School System, and thus be a strong arm in the wheel 
of American prosperity. 

Resolved, That the Teachers’ Institute is an effec- 
tiveemeans of increasing the qualifications of teach- 
ers—and that we appreciate more and more the ad- 
vantages derived from the intercourse and instruc- 
tive influences of the Centre county Institute. 

Resolved, That we deeply regret the absence of 
so many of our co-workers in the cause of education 
and especially the Ladies, who have failed to attend 
and participate in the proceedings of the Institute. 

Wuereas, We believe that females are naturally 
better adapted tothe prefession of teaching than 
males, therefore 

Resolved, That we use every reasonabbe exertion 
to induce them to enter the profession, and be in at- 
tendance at our Institute. 

Wuereas, Several editors of county papers in 
this State have with commendable liberality devoted 
a portion of their columns to educational matter, 
therefore 

Resolved, That a Committee of three persons be 
appointed by this Institute to confer with the several 
editors of the County Papers, soliciting a portion of 
their columns for the same purpose—and that in the 
event of their acceptance, the members ot this Com- 
mittee so appointed, shall be considered editors ot 
that department for the ensuing year. 

Resolved, That we recommend the more general 
introduction into our Common Schools of the study of 
Agriculture and the Sciences which bear upon it, 





and of Book-Keeping. 
Resolved, That we deeply deplore the inefficienc/ 
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in the construction of School Houses and their im- 
perfect ineans of ventilation, which is so destructive 
in its consequences to life and health, and that we 
earnestly recommend the importance of this subject 
tothe attention of builders and School Directors. 

Resolved, That we commend the subject of Dis- 
trict School Libraries to Directors, Teachers, and 
Superintendents, satisfied that their establishment in 
every School District in the State is practicable, and 
will be productive of much good. 

Resolved, That we commend to the attention of 
Directors, the urgent necessity of all teachers at- 
tending the sessions of our Institute, and insist upon 
their closing their respective schools for that pur- 


Resolved, That we continue to recognize the 
Pennsylvania School Journal as one of the most ef- 
ficient means of advancing our cause; and, we con- 
sider it the duty of every Teacher, Director and friend 


of education, not only to become a subscriber himself 


but to assist in extending its circulation. 

Resolved, That the introduction of Phonography 
into our Common Schools will not only improve pu- 
pils in the art of penmanship, but will aid in elocu- 
tionary improvement, will lead to skill in drawing, 
and at the same time secure expertness in a valuable 
art of every day use. 


Wuereas, Great inconvenience is experienced in 
different portions of this and our sister Clinton coun- 
ty, in consequence of the incompetency of teachers; 
and whereas, many schools are yet unopened in this 
and said county, on account of the scarcity of 
teachers; and whereas, a separate course of instruc- 
tion is deemed essential in al] of the other professions, 
therefore 

Resolved, That we recommend the establishment 
of a Union Normal Schoo], which shal] hold an annu- 
al session of two months where a thorough course of 
instruction may be given. 


Resolved, That our thanks are eminently due, 
and are hereby tendered to the excellent Choir, which 
has favored us with their soul stirring music during 
the sessions of the Institute. 

Resolved, That we tender our most cordial and 
heartfelt thanks to the citizens of Millheim and vi- 
cinity, for their generous hospitality extended to us 


during our stay in their midst; also to the trustees of 


the Chapel for their kindness in permitting us to 
hold the sessions of our Institute in their church, and 
that we will ever remember thein with esteem and 
gratitude. 

[These proceedings, though heard of and looked 
for, were not received till February 17. They are 
now slightly curtailed, by omitting the minutes of 
the opening and closing of every session—~morning, 
afternoon and evening—with prayer and song. The 
reader will bear in mind that these were never over- 
looked. After reading Mr. Hunter’s resolutions, it 
struck us that Millheim is not well named ; it should 
be called Schoolheim.—Ep.]} 





PERRY Co. SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

A large convention of school directora, teachers 
and citizens of Perry county, met in the Court house 
in Bloomfield, on Friday afternoon, January 12, 
1855. 

On motion of D. Gantt, Esq., the meeting was or- 





ganized by the election of A. Height, County Super- 
intendent, President, and Mr. J. T. Ross, Secretary. 
By request of the President, an appropriate prayer 
was offered up to the Throne of Grace, by Rev. J. H, 
McGarrah. 

On motion of Mr. Gantt, it was 

Resolved, That all citizens of the county present 
be and are hereby respectfully invited to become 
members of, and participate in the proceegings of 
this meeting. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Gantt, 
and seconded. ‘There was much interesting discus- 
sion on the subject of the same by Messrs. Gantt, H. 
Titzell, J. Tressler, D, Kistler, Junkin, Height and 
others; after which the vote was taken, and the res- 
olution adopted, unanimously, to wit: 

Resolved, That it is the decided opinion of this 
Convention, that the cause of education in the common 
schools of our county, would he greatly promoted by 
the adoption of a uniform series or collection of 
school books in the entire county; and that we earn- 
estly recommend directors of the several districts 
in the county to take such measures as will ultimate- 
ly introduce such uniformity. 

On the subject of text books in schools, it was 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend as 
text books, McGuffy’s Spelling Book and series of 
Readers; Mitchell’s Primary and School Geogra- 
phies ; and Davies’ series of Arithmetics and Mathe- 
matical works, to be used in the common schools of 
the county. 

In reference to the selection ofan English Gram- 
mar to be used in the echools, 

On motion, D. Gantt,D. Kistler and H. Titzel were 
appointed a committee to report at a future meeting 
on the subject. 

On motion of D. Gantt, it was 

Resolved, That as the sentiment of this Conven- 
tion, the Bible, without sectarian comment, is an ap- 
propriate and very useful class book to be used in our 
common schools. 

On motion, B. Belford, H. Lackey and T. S. Too- 
mey were appointed a committee to correspond with 
the different boards of directors in the county, in ref- 
erence to uniformity of books in the schools, and a 
greater unity of action among directors. 

Tho Convention then adjourned to meet at six 
o'clock in the evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Met agreeably to adjournment, when prayer was 
made by the Rev. A. Height. 

D. Gantt, Esq, then delivered an interesting and 
appropriate Lecture, defining and enforcing the mor- 
al, social] and political obligations of citizens, in ref- 
erence to the education of the youth of our county. 

On motion of Mr. Titzel, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
by the President to requestand obtain from D. Gantt, 
Esq., a copy of his Lecture for publication. 

Whereupon, H. Titzel, D. Kistler and P. Huston 
were appointed said committee. 

The subject of a County Teachers’ Institute was then 
taken up, and the following resolution adopted, to 
wit: 

Resolved, That the members of this Convention 
now be and are hereby considered and adjudged as 
a regularly organized Teachers’ Institute, to be 
called The Perry County Teachers’ Institute, and 
that the President of this Convention be the Presi- 
dent of said Institute. 
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This resolution produced an exciting and interest- 
ing discussion, in which many of the members parti- 
cipated, and was finally adopted without a dissenting 
voice ; and in order to carry out the object of the res- 
olution. 

Ou motion, Messrs. Chas. A. Barnett, D. Gantt, 
B. F. Junkin, H. Lackey, P. Huston, R. Rutter, V. 
G. Tressier, John Ross, D. Kistier, H. Titzel and J. 
McCroskey were appointed a committee to secure 
the professional services of one or two Instructors, 
skilled in the art of conducting the exercises of a 
Teachers’ Institute, to give instruction at the next 
meeting of the Perry County Teachers’ Institute, just 
now organized ; and that said committee appoint the 
time of the next meeting of this Institute, which 
shail be held in Bloomfield. 

Danie! Gantt, Esq., was elected Treasurer of the 
aforesaid Institute, 

After a general interchange of sentiment in refer- 
ence to the subject of raising the matertal aid to de- 
fray the expenses of the Institute at the next meet- 
ing, it was agreed that acollection be taken up tor 
the purpose, when a considerabie sum of money was 
raised, und paid over to the Treasurer. 

On motion of Mr. Junkin, it was : 

Resolved, Tnat we earnestly request the school 
directurs of the various districts of the county, not to 
permit the time of teachers in attending the meeting 
of tius Lastitute to affect their compensation, but that 
the sume shall be considered as rendered to their 
several districts, the same as teaching, as we deem 
the knowledge gained by. teachers in the art of their 
profession, a sufficient remuneration for the time 
spent at the Institute. 

Ou invtion of Mr. V. G. Tressler, it was 

Resolved, That this Institute, now in convention 
assembled, earnestly recommend the formation of 
Teachers’ Associations in the county, in the following 
manner, lo wit: one to be coinposed of the townships 
of ‘Tobuyue, Juckeon, Madison, Saville, Tyrone and 
Spring, to be called the Western Division; one of 
townships of Juniata, Carroll, Rye, Penn, Wheat- 
field and Milter, and the boroughs of Petersburg and 
Bloomfield, to be called the Central Division; and 
one to ve composed of the townships of Liverpool, 
Greenwood, Buffalo, Oliver and Watts, and the bor- 
oughs of Liverpool, Newport, Millerstown and Buffa- 
jo, to be called the Eastern Division; and that these 
associations, When organized, meet at least twice a 
year. 

On motion of D. Kistler, 

Resoived, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be signed by the officers and published im the county 
papers and the School Journal. 

A. Hatront, President. 

John T. Ross, Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LANCASTER CO. ED- 
UCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
January 13, 1855. 

On calling the Association toorder, the President, 
J. J’. Wickersham, said, as the Secretary, D. 8, 
Kieffer, was no more amongst us, it became the 
duty of the Society to elect a Secretary pro tem.— 
The business of the Association was the annual 
election of officers and the discussion of some of the 
topics announced by the Standing Committee. He 
velt gratified that he could congratulate the teachers 





and members present upon the good effects of the 
Teachers’ Institutes lately held within the county.— 
Every where he could see an improvement, especia]. 
ly in those schools where teachers had been mem. 
bers of the Institutes. He saw a favorable change 
in the manner of teaching all the branches upon 
which Lectures had been delivered, as well as the 
introduction of order and system in recitations and 
school government. The Lectures at the Institutes 
have been fully appreciated by many and are doing 
much good. He thought this was a certain indica- 
tion of the future success of the united effurts of the 
teachers, in elevating their Profession. So great 
has been the interest in favor of Teachers’ Institutes, 
that committees were appointed to carry out more 
effectually their design. 

He would, however, ask the attention of the Asso. 
ciation to another topic; the expediency of having 
an Educational column in some one or more of the 
Lancaster county newspapers. It is true the subject 
of education and its interests are brought beture the 
teachers and many others by means of the Penua. 
School Journal. Yet the mass of the people were 
still uninformed of its operations and progress. In 
no other way can we so directly bring the subject 
betore them as through the columns of the News. 
papers. Some of the papers have already inti- 
uated a willingness to give a column for this purpose ; 
and as far as he Knew,our county papers bau aiways 
veen ready to publish any educational matter ihat 
was olfered them. The Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at its jate meeting in Lewistown, 
considered this matter anu decided in favor ul it.— 
te would theretore earnestly recommend it to the 
consideration of the Assuciation, 


On motion, the President then gave a brief but 
interesting account of the proceedings of the State 
Teaehers’ Association at Lewistown. [t was thought, 
previous to the meeting, that littie interest was felt 
in favor of education in that place; but this was 
tound happily to bea mistake. The members otf the 
association were liberally aud bospitally entertained 
by the citizens, many of whom were present at iis se» 
sions. Various able and interesting reports were 
read and ireely discussed. ‘Throughout, the meeting 
was well attended and an animated feeling prevailed. 
{t gave him pleasure to say, that, outside of M:illia 
county, Lancaster county uad the largest represea- 
tation in the association. 

The next meeting of the Association would be in 
Pittsburg during the ensuing summer, and the annv- 
al meeting in Philadelphia, where he hoped Lancas- 
ter county would be equally represented. 

The subject of District School Libraries was then 
discussed. 

Rev. Mr. Drysdale remarked that no one could 
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doubt the propriety or benefit of free access to a good 
Library. The reading of good books has a tendency 
to brighten and strengthen the intellect and gener- 
ally creates a love for knowledge. A well selected 
Library promotes the character of a school. In the 
High School of this city, the young men have a very 
excellent Library, It was established by them 
through subscription. The Female department has 
also a good Library. These Libraries contain some 
of the best standard works in English Literature. 

How is a Library to be established? In New 
York they are established by the authority of 
the State. In Pennsylvania we must rely upon oth- 
er resources. It is true we can have books, but much 
care is necessary in the selection of suitable and 
proper books. Books should be adapted, at all times, 
to the capacities and attainments of those who are to 
read them. Means should be employed to make pa- 
rents and children feel interested in Libraries. 


Mr. Sypher, said it would be a waste of time to 
argue the necessity of a School Library. In school 
the mind is generally prepared to receive knowledge, 
and a well] selected Library will give an opportunity 
to obtain it. But how are we to get a Library? 
When once the necessity of it is deeply felt, the 
point is gained. We must, then, create a desire for 
reading. A Library may be established by smal! 
contributions for the use of books, and thus a fund 
be collecteé. When once a desire for reading is 
created, with a little care and management very 
soon a suitable Library may be obtained. 


Mr. Hobbs said being from New York, he had some 
knowledge how Libraries were got up there. They 
were established by the State and were generally in 
ratio to the number of pupils in the schools. In many 
places thickly settled, the schools were kept open the 
whole year and possessed large Libraries. They 
were also furnished with Maps, Globes, Charts, &c. 
The Teachers of Lancaster county, knowing the 
value of Libraries, should make an efiort to get them. 
They should interest the pupils in reading, and show 
them how much they can read in comparatively a 
short time, by reading regularly half an hour each 
day. The books for reading should be suggested by 
the Teacher. Sometimes the Teacher may create 
an interest in reading, by the giving pupils the use of 
books, or making presents of them, If Teachers will 
but make the effort, they can procure Libraries. 

Mr. Hills did not object to public Libraries, but 
thought the public mind was not yet prepared. He 
could not see how Teachers were to give much to- 
wards the procuring of books with their present low 
salaries. He was of opinion that the Legislature 
ought to make provision for Libraries. New York 
did so; he saw no other practicable way to procure 
them, 





Mr. Hobbs, said the best way for Teachers to se- 
cure better salaries is to prove themselves worthy of 
them. This was one and perhaps the best way to 
overcome the difficulty. It would be premature to 
ask the State, at the present time, to make an ap- 
propriation for Public School Libraries. Teachers 
should prepare the public mind to think on this sub- 
ject, before applying to the Legislature for aid. 

In the afternoon the discussion was resumed, 

Mr. Davis, having been called upon by the Presi- 
dent to give some account of the formation of the 
library connected with the High School in this city, 
and of its effect upon the school, &c., remarked, 
that having always regarded a good school library 
not only asa source from which much amusement 
and useful instruction would naturally flow to the 
scholar, but also as an efficient auxiliary in inducing 
hahits of study and submission to scholastic restraint, 
he embraced an early opportunity of calling the at- 
tention of the pupils to this subject. The more ad- 
vanced portion were easily persuaded to become 
members of a literary society, for the purpose of self- 
improvement in composition, declamation, &c. The 
want of a suitable library was soon felt; and, from the 
active zeal of some of the members, and the liberality 
of the patrons of the school, a valuable collection of 
books was soon secured. The society has been in 
operation but little more than one year, and can 
now boast of a library of more than fifteen hundred 
volumes. The effect of this organization upon the 
progress of the school has been most salutary. In 
addition to the amount of useful information neces- 
sarily acquired from the perusal of valuable books, 
the advantage secured to the civil government of 
the school has been very great. Boys, thrown upon 
their own resources in a literary society, soon ex- 
perience the want and necessity of some controlling 


power, in order to secure the objects of their organ- 
Taught to govern themselves, and prac- 
tising alternately to govern and to be governed, they 
soon learn the great truth upon which all society is 
founded,—that some portion of individual liberty 
must be given up in order to secure the safety and 


ization. 


welfare of the whole. A well selected library be 
comes also aclose bond of union among the members 
of the same school. Having read the same books, 
like pursuing the same studies, topics of interesting 
conversation are suggested. Hence ina school, ae 
well as ina neighborhood where a library exists, we 
find boys engaged in discussing the merits of. the 
authors which they have read, or in relating to each 
other some story of recent travel, &c., instead of 
spending their leisure moments in idle chat, or what 
is worse, in loose or profane conversation. He con- 
cluded with recommending the contiued agitation 
of the j estion, so as to bring it before the attention 
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of School Directors, and others interested in the 
cause of Education. 

Mr. Lamborn said that he was partially acquain- 
ted with a small Library, connected with a District 
school in this county, viz: “ Sandstoae School.”— 
This Library was founded by the late D. S. Kieffer, 
during hischarge of thatschool. He commenced by 
proposing to his pupils that each should furnish a 
book of some kind, asa nucleus, The proposition 
was immediately accepted by a number; each one 
who furnished a book, becoming a member of the as- 
sociation. In a short time all the pupils became 
embers, and not only the pupils, but the patrons of 
the school—school directors and others. The Libra- 
ry now consists of several hundred volumes, many 
of which are valuable; exerting a beneficial effect 
upon the pupils of the school and the neighborhood. 

Mr. Groff had been in the habit of introducing 
something new and interesting to his pupils during 
recess, especially if the weather was unfavorable for 
pupils to take out-door exercise. He would take a 
book and read something in which they might feel 
interested—and then in turn give them some books to 
read ; and thus he has succeeded in creating quite a 
lively and beneficial interest in reading. 

The President wished to know which of the dis- 
tricts within the county would be the first tolead the 
way in this matter. He had no doubt of success, if 
proper efforts were made. 

The Committees on Teachers’ institutes, after 
consideration, referred the matter to the Association 
and recommended the holding of three or mor: dis- 
trict Teachers’ institutes during the present year ! 
together with a three months’ institute, at such time 
and place as should be thought most advisable. 

The President said it was important that we con- 
sider well the practicability of such an_institute.— 
Who are to be the teachers! Where can it be held ; 
Can suitable building be procured! He felt satisfied 
that a sufficient number of Teachers, as members of 
such an institute, could easily be procured. 

Mr. Hills said if all the Teachers could attend, it 
would be a great blessing ; but he did not think this 
could be possible. 

Mr. Hobbs said inuch would depend upon the ac- 
tion of the committee. 

After some other remarks and formal! business, the 
association adjourned to meet next April, unless con- 
vened sooner by the standing c-mmittee. 


[These notes would have been published last 
month, but were delayed in the hope of obtaining the 
regular minutes of the association, to be incorporated 
with them, and now they are published without them. 
Heretofore we have kept up a regular record of the 
doings of this interesting and usefu! society, and 
shal! continue to do so, in justice to the cause, and 





our large number of readers in the county. But to 
do this the matter must be furnished. The timemay 
come when such a record will be both interesting 
and valuable.—Ep. } 





TEACHERS CONVENTION AT WATERFORD, ERIE Co. 
January 18 & 19, 1855, 


The Convention was called to order by J. R. Mer. 
riman. Its object being stated, A. P. Wightman 
was elected Chairman, and A. F. Lathrop, Secreta. 
ry. After which the following: A. F. Jones, J. R. 
Merriman and Miss Mary Hayes were appointed a 
business committee, 

The question, what is the best method of govern. 
ing schools? being presented by Merriman, was re- 
ceived and discussed a short time by Messrs. Jones, 
Erskine, Merriman and Sharp; after which the Con- 
vention adjourned till six o’clock, P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the Convention was call- 
ed to order by the chair, when the former question 
was further discussed, as follows : Jones said, Teach- 
ers ought to govern by kindness. There might be 
cases where corporal punishment alone, would snf- 
fiee, but they were scarce. He thought whipping 
served to make the school an unpleasant place, and 
thought it could be done away with, from the fact 
that it had been abolished in the Navy. 

Erskine did not like the idea of whipping. He also 
thought the Teacher should be careful about the 
language he used to his pupile. 

Sharpe said he opposed whipping, though very 
much in favor of ducking.” After repeating many 
anecdotes he left the floor. 

James Himrod said, Teachers should be mild, asa 
general thing ; but if it is necessary, hejbelieved, in 
whipping with a vengeance. 

Mr. Armstrong next took the floor. He said that 
he was much opposed to corporal punishment, but 
he sincerely believed there were cases in which the 
use of the rod could not be dispensed with ; conse- 
quently the Teacher should have the right to use it, 
yet the less he said about it the better; he would 
keep it as a sort of * corps de reserve,” as a final re- 
sort. *He said that the great difference in Teachers 
on this subject was, that some placed this ultimatum 
farther off than others. 

Mr. Merriman said that he agreed heartily with 
the views of the gentleman last on the floor, and that 
he had taught several years without using tne rod, 
yet he would not be deprived of the right to use it. 

On motion of Mr. Merriman, the question was laid 
on the table. 

The question, * Shall Teachers engage in the pop- 
ular amusements of the day!” was submitted by the 
business committee, and was received for discussion 
nextday. Convention adjourned till nine o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

Fruway, Janvany 19. 


Convention called to order by the Chair, when a 
spirited discussion ensued on the question submitted 
by the committee the preceding evening. 

Jones first took the floor and said, the Teacher 
should teach by example as well as precept; that 
engaging in the popular amusements of the day, such 
as card playing, dances, circusses, &c., unfitted both 
teacher and pupil for the proper discharge of their 
duties; and if the one engaged in them the other 
would also, and the schoo] would necessarily suffer. 
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He also said the Teacher’s time should be wholly 
given to the District, except what was needed for 
exercise. 

W. 8S. Proudfit thought that only six hours in the 
twenty-four of the Teacher’s time belonged to the 
District ; that the rest belonged to himself, todo with 
as he saw fit. He should not do thus to please this 
one, and so to please that one. He believed in being 
unrestrained. 

Rev. Porter said so long as the Teacher ran 
right, he should have plenty of chain, and when he 
ran wrong, he should be fetched up. Many of these 
amusements were wrong in themselves, therefore it 
would be wrong to attend them. He also thought 
the teacher should have some time for himself. 

Mr. Wightman said that it was a seif evident truth 
that Teachers should not attend many of the popular 
amusements of the day. 

James Himrod opined that this subject ought to 
be left to the discretion of the Teacher. 

Mr. Belcher next addressed the Chair as follows: 
What does no harm to the Teacher may be extreme- 
ly injurious to his pupils; for instance, the Teacher 
may play cards without any visible injury, but itmay 
not be so with his pupils, and the same with dancing 
and other amusements, consequently the Teacher 
should abstain from all these so long as there was a 
possibility of evil arising to any of his pupils by his 
engaging in them. 

Mr. Armstrong said he had played cards without 
receiving any particular injury, but it was owing to 
surrounding circumstances, and not to his own 
of purpose. That no good accrued from the practice 
of gaming or dancing, therefore the Teacher should 
abstain from them, ‘while he might with propriety 
and profit attend evening sociables as they would 
tend to polish his manners, and furthermore, serve 
to bring the Teacher into contact and acquaintance 
with his patrons. 

Mr. Merriman begged leave to differ with the gen- 
tleman last up, with respect to sociables. He said 
if the Teacher attended such places, the pupi! would 
also, aad it wasentirely impossible for the student to 
advance in his studies, whose attention was given to 
these or similaramusements. Dancing was good in 
its place, and only in its place, and that place was 
asan exercise. It isa fact that the Teacher's whole 
time should be given to the District, except what he 
needed for exercise. 

Next listened to a report by Miss Wilcox, Stand- 
ing Committee, on corpora] punishment, which was 
in substance : 

She said that the peculiar expression of her phiz 
was doubtless the cause of this subject being as- 
signed her. After quoting the oft repeated saying 
of Solomon, viz: ‘He who spares the rod,” &c., she 
said that human nature was the same now that it was 
in Solomon’s time. Her catechism told her that So 
lomon was the wisest man, consequently he best 
knew what was good for children. If it was neces- 
sary to use the rod then.in order to subdue the evil 
passions of the child it was no Jess necessary now.— 
It isa foolish idea that whipping can be avoided 
either in the school-room or family circle. The ten- 
dency of whipping is not, as some suppose, to brutal- 
ize, but to elevate the human family. Again, whip- 
Ping is preferable to many other medes for physiolo- 
gical reasons. Depriving the child of a recess or 
keeping him after school, was doing him a physiolo- 
gical injury, while on the other hand whipping did 


them good by causing them to exercise their physi- 
cal systems. She never whipped but one child, and 
she whipved him so effectually that he graduated 
forthwith with his marks for a diploma. 

On motion of Mr. Merriman the report was re- 
ceived. 

The report on Superintendent of Common Schwols 
was then called fur, when Mr. Merriman reported as 
follows: 

That such a report might seem almost uncalled for 
at the present time, seeing that already an act of 
our legislature had created the office, and provided 
that it be filled with a suitable incumbent; and yet 
in view of the hostile feeling which prevails in many 
parts of this county, and alsoin adjoining counties, it 
may not be so untimely after all. And that a brief 
contrast of the two systems would show the late law 
far superior ; that the old law with its six unqualified 
and unpaid Directors, chosen from a class in great 
haste to get rich, could not meet the wants of the 
school-going community; that which was the business 
of several was the business of none, and hence the 
poor teachers, poor sehools, poor school-houses, and 
poor everything, even when the Directors were com- 
mensurate with their duties. But that the late la.v 
with a faithful, well qualified officer, fully paid for 
his services, with his whole sou! given to the work, 
must accomplish much, And that inall systems and 
organizations of the kind, there are certain individu- 
als chosen to superintend and carry out its opera- 
tions; that the Superintendency of Common Schools 
in this State should be continued and rendered more 
effective, rather than be repealed: that it only needs 
time to be carried into successful operation in order 
to secure the approbation of all. 

Mr. Merriman having finished his report th: 
vention adjourned antil the afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

One o'clock. Convention called to order oy the 
chair. The question, “ How shail the Teacher best 
succeed in exciting his pupils to diligence in study,” 
was submitted by the business committee, and was 
received for discussion. 

Mr. Otis, of Erie, thought the Teacher should first 
awaken an interest in the study, and the rest would 
necessarily follow. 

Mr. Dancombe said, The Teacher must be thor- 
oughly prepared in the branches he is to teach.— 
There are beauties enough in every page of science 
to interest the pupil; and if the Teacher is qualified 
to exhibit all ihese beauties to the minds of his pupils, 
he never need complain of lack of interest. 


Mr. Belcher said that it was impossible to get up 
any interest in a schoo! wherea student disliked his 
studies. The Teacher should talk familiarly with 
his pupil on the subject he is teaching. In this way 
a Teacher may teach his pupils more in a few days 
than he could in as many months by confining him- 
self exclusively to his text books. 

Mr. Kneeland said that the practice of many 
Teachers to pour into the minds of their pupilsall the 
facts they can crowd into them, without giving them 
time for digestion, is an erroneous one ; and one cal- 
culated to produce disgust in the mindsof his schol- 
ars. 

Jones thought the Teacher should first gain the 
friendship and esteem, then the confidence of hisp u- 
pila. There are many avenues both to the reason 
and heart of the child, some of which it is the part 
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discover any of them, and is obliged to appeal to the 
baser passions in order tosecure diligence, he is not 
fit for his business. The Teacher should call the at- 
tention of his pupils to the visible phenomena around 
him, and by a few words he may create a desire ‘or 
knowledge which will last for life. 

Prof. Merriman next took the floor and spoke as 
follows: There wasone means of creating diligence, 
which has as yet remained unnoticed, and that was 
by giving prizes. He was decidedly opposed to the 
practice. It cultivates the baser passions of the heart. 
One or two might be stimulated to diligence, but the 
majority would soon become discouraged and disgust- 
ed, and even those who did excel, would only study 
to excite and not to know. 

Again, it is almost, yes quite, impossible to ad- 
judge the prizes justly. It rewards talent instead 
of effort. The argument of many teachers, viz: 
“that farmers are granted prizes at the state and 
county fairs as rewards for their efforts, therefore it 
is right to give them in schools.” Mr. Merriman 
handled with great ability, clearly showing that there 
was noanalogy between the two cases, consequently 
the argument was baseless. 

Mr. Armstrong said there seemed to him another 
requisite of the teacher, viz: energy. The energeitc 
and lively teacher seldom fails to create an inter- 
est in his school. 

Rev. Bradford thought that life and energy were 
necessary in order to secure interest. The teacher 
is like “ leaven that Jeaveneth the whole lump,” If 


he is lively, his pupils will be lively also, but if he 

is listless they wil! soon imbibe the same spirit. 
The report on teachers wages by Miss McCullough 

was next called for and read, of which the following 


is a brief abstract : 

That although teachers wages were rising yet 
they were not proportionable to the labor demanded 
of the faithful teachers. And the best way to in- 
crease them was to increase the qualifications of the 
teacher. 

The report on school houses by Mr. Kneeland was 
next called for, and read. After describing the con- 
dition of the houses in the surrounding country, Mr. 
Kneeland gave his opinion concerning what they 
should be. He said great attention should be paid 
both to health and neatness. The situation should 
be pleasant, should be surrounded with spacious yards, 
beautified by shrubbery, &c. If this was the case, 
the idea of school would be associated with every 
thing that is lovely in nature, and children, instead 
of detesting, would love the school-room. 


On motion of Mr. Otis, the three last reports 
were received. On motion of the same gentlemen, 
and after remarks by Messrs. Otis, Duncombe and 
Merriman, the report on Corpora| Punishment was 
adopted. 

On motion, the report on Teachers wages was 
adopted, after the following remarks by 8. 8. Sears, 
Esq., Many teachers get now more than they earn. 
If teachers would properly qualify themselves for 
the business, they wou!d not be obliged to cry “ low 
wages.” Aftera few remarks by Messrs. Belcher 
and Sears the report on school-houses was unani- 
mously adopted. 

After appointing J. R. Merriman, Mr. Armstrong 
and Miss King on Executive Committee; and A. F. 
Jones, Mr. Otis, and Miss Downey, Committee on Re- 
solutions, Convention adjourned till six o’clock in 
the evening. 





EVENING SESSION. 

At six o’clock the Convention was called to order 
by the chair. Report on Superintendent was again 
called up. 

Mr. Otis showed that the parts of the County 
most benefitted by the New Law were those that paid 
the least towards defraying the expenses of the 
County Superintendent, yet they found the most 
fault. He said that Erie paid nearly one third of 
this fund, yet was not greatly benefitted by the office, 
since her schools were organized on an independent 
basis, yet she did not complain. 

Rev. Bradford said, that all did not know the worth 
of mind, but all knew what a dollar was, conse- 
quently, when broken-down politicians desire again 
to become popular, they would prate long and loudly 
concerning the grievous taxes of the people, know- 
ing that by so doing they will be sure to get a hear- 
ing. He also said that many in New York, wished 
to restore the office of County Superintendent there. 

Mr. Merriman said that the County contained 
three hundred and eighty common Schools and paid 
her Superintendent $600, making two dollars and 
one-seventh per school or one dollar and one-four- 
teenth per quarter. This would take off from the 
length of the school about two days, but as much 
could be done under the present circumstances in 
two months as they could accomplish under the old 
system in three. Thus in a pecuniary point of view 
the new law is the best. 

On motion the report was unanimously adopted.— 
The Convention next listened to a masterly address 
by Prof. Martin, of Meadville, after which the re- 
port of Committee was called for. They reported 
as follows: 

Wuereas, Those who pursue other occupations 
often assemble for the purpose of commingling their 
ideas concerning such occupation; and believing 
that by teachers convening occassionally the cause 
of education is benefitted, and the standard of their 
profession is elevated ; therefore, 


Resolved, That as ‘Teachers Conventions are held 
for the benefit of teachers, we hold it to be the duty 
of every teacher to attend al] such conventions when 
held in his or her vicinity. 

Resolved, That teachers should prepare them- 
selves especially for teaching; both by acqnainting 
themselves with the branches to be taught, and by 
reading those works on teaching written by eminent 
and experienced teachers. 

Resolved, That we regard the late school law a 
decided improvement on the old system. 

Resolved, That we are satisfied with the work- 
ings of the Jaw so far as we are acquainted with 
them, and if parts of the law are defective, we re- 
commend that such parts be amended, rather than 
the whole repealed. 

Resolved, That we extend our sincere thanks to 
those friends of educati@n, who favored us, both with 
their presence and lectures. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are 
due to the citizens of Waterford for their kindness 
and hospitality to those teachers coming from 
abroad. 

Resolved, That our special thanks are due to 
Prof. Martin for the able, instructive and interesting 
address with which he has favored us. 

Resolved, That we present these resolutions to the 
editors of the County papers for publication. 

The above resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
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The report of the executive committee was 
received as follows, on subjects for the next con- 
vention. 

Mr. Otis, on School Arrangements, 

Mr. Sears, on Teachers Wages. 

Mr. Ensign, School Discipline. 

Mr. Jones, Music in Common Schools. 

Mr. Proudfit, Physiology. 

Miss Jessup, Primary Schools. 

Miss Osborne, on The best method of securing 
the confidence of the pupil. 

Miss King, The best method of conducting reci- 
tations. 

Miss Hayes, on Teachers Amusements, 


SUSQUEHANNA CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Susquehanna Co. Teachers’ Institute met, pur- 
suant to notice, in the Chapel at Harford University, 
on Monday evening, Nov. 13,1854, The president 
took the chairand called the Institute to order, and 
opened the exercises with prayer. There being no 
one of the lecturers present who were expected from 
abroad, the President was called upon and proceed- 
ed to address the Institute in an able and interest- 
ing manner, upon the responsibilities of teachers, 
and gave his experience in the Common School 
Teacher's capacity:—Said he considered govern- 
ment an important requisite in a teacher. He had 
met with many trying cases, and always found that 
the first thing necessary was to govern himself— 
never punish a child rashly or when in anger,—bet- 
ter let a night pass between the committal of the 
deed and the infliction of punishment, and take care 
to sleep soundly too, that you may be the better 
prepared to coolly and candidly discharge your duty 
to the offender. He was listened to with attention 
and interest, at times being grave, then conyulsing 
the audience with laughter by some happy refer- 
ence. 

Prof. W. Richardson was then called upon—said 
he was happy to see so large a number of the teach- 
ers of Susquehanna county in attendance upon the 
Institute. They have heretofore borne the reputa- 
tion of being among the most intelligent and able 
class of teachers in the State, and this unusually 
large gathering only adds another proof to that_es- 
tablished fact. They are noted for free and inde- 
pendent thought, uncontrolled by mere book author- 
ity, as such ; which of itself has done much toward 
giving them the reputation they now enjoy. 

He had heard it remarked that we were behind 
New York in our educational system and mode of 
preparing teachers, but he thought it was not so, from 
all he could learn of the Institute and Teachers : 
he would like to hear from some one who had been 
rs Institutes, and was acquainted with their doings, 

2. 

B. F. Tewksbury was then called upon and said, 
he had been charged with attending an Institution 
in New York, and he plead guilty to the charge, 
but hoped they would defer sentence until he had 
been fairly heard. So far as he was acquainted he 
could say that some of the schools of New York 
were very good, but New York, like all other States, 
had many schools that were very poor; but this 
proved, he was not ready to condemn the New York 
Common School system and her schools. He did 
not think, as a general thing, that the teachers of 
New York were taught to think and reason for 
themselves independent of book authority, as much 
as in Susquehanna county, and there are few places 
where they are; hence the reputation of our teach- 








ers. We export teachers while other counties im- 
portthem. Nearly half of our teachers are annual 
exiles, and almost the first question that falls upon 
the ear of the itinerant as he travels south, is, “did 
you come from Susquehanna county?” Gave his 
experience in teaching; always told his scholars 
that there were those who never wrote books, as 
learned as those who had; taught his scholars to 
reason for themselves, and took every method in his 
power to bring out thought, &ec. 

Rev. L. Richardson was then solicited, to take 
charge of the department of Mathematics, on Tues- 
day morning at 8 o’clock, provided Prof. Stoddard 
did not arrive meanwhile: Prof. W. Richardson to 
take charge of Grammar, Orthography, and Read- 
ing, and M. S. Town to have charge of Geography. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 


President Richardson took up Mathematics.— 
Said it was necessary to have a definite idea at 
tached to a particular definition, especially in Math- 
ematics. To illustrate, when we speak of a farm, 
we do not mean to be understood as having reference 
to a particular house, barn, meadow, or garden, ta- 
ken separately, but to all of them combined, When 
we teach a child to count, we must let him know 
the application of the abstract characters, that he 
may attach some idea to them. Be sure you teach 
him to think and reason for himself. If we look 
abroad in community, we will find the most marked 
difference in persons to be, that some draw their 
own conclusions, while others take conclusions al- 
ready drawn. Should explain to pupils how the 
value of figures depends upon their location ; gave 
examples, &c. Spoke of Fractions ; how considered 
by early authors, &c., that they had been for years 
gradually coming from the last, to the first part of 
the book. Illustrated how they could best be 
taught, &e. 

Prof. W. Richardson took up Grammar. Said 
he would not teach books only. There is a written 
and an unwritten Grammar, and the written, if 
taught correctly, would point to the unwritten. All 
grammars are fallible—do not take the grammar as 
an infallible guide, but only as an assistant. Au- 
thors should have our respect, but not our individ- 
ual confidence. Took some exercises in parsing, 
Ke. 

M. 8. Town conducted the exercises in Geogra- 
phy upon outline Maps, according to Pelton’s sys- 
tem, &c. 

AFTERNOON. 

Prof. W. Richardson took up Orthograpby ; 
asked the members many questions—gave some ex- 
amples, and conducted it throughout in such a man- 
ner, as to render it very interesting and instructive. 

During the exercises Dr. Samuel A. Richardson, 
of New Hampshire, came in, and at the close of a 
department, he was called to the stand, introduced 
to the Institute, and greeted with almost unbounded 
enthusiasm. He spoke for a few moments in a hap- 
py and humorous manner, and like a good Musician 
touched the many and varied keys with wonderful 
accuracy, proving most admirably that “a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole loaf.” He left them 
convulsed with laughter, aroused in spirit, and feel- 
ing much better than before he addressed them. 

Prof. W. Richardson then took up Reading, and 
said he considered good reading a most important 
accomplishment in a teacher, He knew of no 
branch so poorly taught in the Common Schools as 
this ; thought the rules laid down by Profs. Porter, 
Parker, and Sanders, for reading direct and indirect 
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questions, &c., somewhat erroneous!. Thought 


Prof. Mandeville most correct in this respect.— 
Marked out some examples on the blackboard for 
exercise, asked the Institute to read an extract from 
one of Mrs. Caudle’s lectures : Thought it was read 
very well, &c. 


EVENING SESSION. 

Dr. Samuel A. Richardson delivered a lecture on 
the subject of Cuance. It is almost wholly impos- 
sible to give any one not present, an adequate con- 
ception of this novel and instructive production.— 
Its richness of thought, and beauty of language and 
imagery, made a deep and lasting impression upon 
all present, and voices were unanimous in its praise. 
As introductory, he remarked that he had seen the 
babe, in all its lovely innocence, folded on its moth- 
er’s bosom—had watched its gradual development 
till it reached the period of childhood’s charms— 
thence to active manhood, when it rejoiced in the 
fulness of its strength and agility—then pass along 
the rugged paths of time, gathering one by one the 
deep furrows on the once rounded cheek ; exchang- 
ing the raven for the hoary locks, the nimble foot- 
steps for the measured tread—and at last this once 
lovely, blushing, God-like being, hurried, by the 
press of advancing years and groaning under the 
weight of decrepit age, beyond the bounds of time. 
This picture had waqgueted to him the subject of the 
address which he now proposed to read to the audi- 
tory. 

Just as Dr. Richardson was closing his address, 
Prof. J. F. Stoddard, of Wayne county, came in and 
was heartily welcomed by the Institute. He was 
called upon the stand, and in a beautiful and elo- 
quent manner spoke of the necessity for Teachers’ 
Institutes, their influence upon the profession, and 
their adaptation to the teacher’s wants. Also spoke 
of the lack of thorough instruction in our schools at 
present, but thought everything foretold “a better 
day coming.” 

The subject of “which exerts the greatest influ- 
ence upon the child, the mother or teacher?’ was 
then taken up and briefly discussed by several mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Prof. Stoddard said, in teaching Mathematics, he 
taught principles and not rules. There are few who 
are intimately acquainted with Arithmetic. Their 
imperfect knowledge is easily traced to the imper- 
fect mode of teaching; the pupils are hurried thro’ 
the book without acquiring a knowledge of princi- 
oe Arithmetical problems should not be solved 
yy the machinery of rules, but by the employment 
of plain, reasoning common sense. If he had not so 
frequently seen it, he could hardly be brought to 
believe that a scholar could do all the problems in 
a large Arithmetic from memory alone, and not 
once, during the whole process, appeal to the rea- 
soning powers. This is not as it should be. Such 
a mode of study is very detrimental to the pupil; 
for as soon as he is drawn from the track he has 
beaten, he is lost; the simplest problem being suf- 
ficient to puzzle him. He then solved some prob- 
lems, and required the class to do the same. He 
impressed upon the Institute by practical demon- 
stration the necessity of correct discipline of mind 
in thinking and reasoning. His remarks were high- 
ly interesting and instructive. 

Prof. Stoddard then took up Grammar, and made 
some very appropriate remarks in regard to the 
study, urging the necessity of systematic order in 
pursuing it, and also required the Institute to parse 
several examples. 





M. 8S. Town then took his stand by Pelton’s 
splendid outline maps, and gave us a pleasant ex- 
ercise of the vocal organs in the way of chanting 
Geography, which served to enliven the members 
and add to the zest of the exercises. 

AFTERNOON. 

After the exercises in Orthography and Reading, 
which passed off with their usual interest and bene- 
fit, being interspersed with much valuable instruc- 
tion by Profs. Richardson and Stoddard, a recess 
of half an hour was taken by unanimous consent ; 
then came introductions, social chats, a casting off 
of all undue restraint upon the risible faculties, and 
a commingling of all the members generally ;—and 
when the time arrived for quiet and labor, all agreed 
in saying that the time had been very agreeably 
spent. 

PD. Richardson then took the stand and delivered 
a lecture on the Osseous or Bony system of Man, 
treating the subject in a masterly manner, and lead- 
ing the minds of the auditory to reflect on the vast 
importance of a well directed knowledge of Physi- 
ology, to persons in all avocations of life, and es- 
pecially to the teacher. 

Prof. W. Richardson made some worthy and ap- 
propriate remarks on the character of teachers, and 
the necessity of their having unblemished reputa- 
tions. 

EVENING. 

Prof. J. F. Stoddard addressed the Institute at 
length upon the subject of school government. He 
said, first govern yourself, be kind, gentlemanly and 
courteous, be thoroughly and earnestly interested 
in the welfare of your pupils,—show them that you 
have regard for their feelings,—place confidence in 
them,—give them to understand that they have a 
character to sustain,—govern them by the power of 
kindness. Corporal punishment should not be re- 
sorted to until demanded by peculiar circumstances 
and the strictest necessity. Gave several instances 
where kindness had reclaimed the individual when 
corporal punishment had failed. 

Dr. S. A. Richardson then delivered another of 
his course of lectures on Physiology, treating of the 
Muscular system, its formation and cavities, &c.— 
He dwelt upon it with his usual ability, and gave 
entire satisfaction to his hearers. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Prof. Stoddard said he could hardly tell where 
to commence or where to close his remarks on Arith- 
metic; he could but glance at it, at best, in the 
short time now remaining, and must leave the rest 
to teachers at their leisure. He then gave some ex- 
amples illustrating concise and beautiful principles, 
which were given at length in his Books, 

A bundle of Stoddard’s Arithmetics sent to the 
Institute by the publishers, Lamport, Blakeman & 
Law, of New York, to be sold to teachers for exam- 
ination, were now presented, and in a few moments 
all had vanished, and not half of those who desired 
were supplied. Dr. 8. A. Richardson was also 
busy during the recess distributing the works of Dr. 
Calvin Cutter and Mrs. E. P. Cutter, treating of 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, and the result 
indicated that the Dr., too, had misjudged the ap- 
petite of the Institute, for in a short time all of the 
liberal supply which he brought had disappeared, 
and still there was call for more. 

Prof. Stoddard spoke in explanation of some 
principles found in his books, to aid teachers in 
their examination of them. 

Prof. W. Richardson then spoke of the necessity 
of having something for the small scholars in school 
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to do. He said that teachers were commonly re- 
quired to perform the difficult task of teaching to 
do nothing, which most teachers found to be an un- 
pleasant business; and he thought to give them a 
slate and pencil, and a Juvenile Arithmetic, then 
let them manage their own “accounts” as far as 
may be with propriety, would be decidedly an im- 
provement upon the general system. There is far 
more mismanagement in the manner of educating 
small children, than in that of larger and more ad- 
vanced scholars. Some remedy should be applied 
—let teachers look well to this part of their task. 

Prof. W. Richardson took up Grammar and pro- 
ceeded with the definitions and explanations ina 
very critical and accurate manner. 

Prof. Stoddard took up Geography, and said that 
the reason why children were no oftener interested 
in this study, was because of the very inappropriate 
manner in which it is generally taught. He would 
never spoil an elevating and comprehensive idea, by 
whittling it down to the capacity of a child, but 
would endeavor to expand the pupil’s mind till it 
was ready to receive it in all its beauty and noble- 
ness, Tell a child how the earth keeps its place,— 
how @ person can stand upon its surface,—illustrate 
with a magnet and needle,—illustrate the form of 
the earth, and its situation of countries, upon an 
apple or some familiar object—give all definitions 
a comprehensive explanation, but never spoil the 
idea you intend to convey. He would have pupils 
taught drawing while studying Geography, and re- 
quire them to draw the outlines of all the natural 
and political divisions upon the black-board. In 
this manner their lessons would be thoroughly im- 
pressed upon their minds, and a knowledge of the 
relative size, situation and shape of countries. be 
gained, which could be obtained in no other way. 


AFTERNOON. 


Dr. B. Richardson, of Brooklyn, Pa., took the 
stand and addressed the Institute upon the subject 
of teaching the art of writing. He showed that the 
elementary strokes necessary to form letters were 
fewand simple, that scholars should learn these, 
and bear in mind that there is, orshould be, a math- 
ematical exactness in the form and proportion of 
the different parts of letters. His remarks were 
very instructive and entertaining to the audience. 

Mental Arithmetic.—Prof. Stoddard said, in teach- 
ing mental Arithmetic he would require the pupils 
to stand up and go through the solution aloud, and 
be careful to have them tell the whole process,— 
have no running across the corners,—allow them to 
have no books in the class,—and read the question 
tothem but once. This course will tend to strength- 
en their memories, and produce a habit of close, 
ae and systematic thinking and reasoning that 
will be invaluable to the pupil. It is very frequent- 
ly the case that ladies who complain of having very 
bad memories, can remember the kind of ribbon 
yt the bonnets which their acquaintances wore at 
church last Sabbath, or last year. This is probably 


because their attention is earnestly directed to that 
particular point ; and the same earnestness directed 
to other subjects would produce the same effect. 
Recess of half an hour. 
Dr. S. A, Richardson then delivered a lecture on 


digestion. He imparted much valuable instruction, 
which we would be glad to give at length, but our 
memories and time are insufficient to properly ar- 
range it. 

An exercise in chanting Geography closed the 
labors of the afternoon. 





EVENING. : 

Prof. Stoddard delivered an address to Parents 
and Teachers. This address being in manuscript is 
handed in for publication. 

Dr. S. A. Richardson then delivered his fifth lec- 
ture on Physiology, treating of the circulation of 
the blood, &e. He gave much valuable information 
as to how life could be saved many times when acci- 
dents occur, which is lost for want of proper know}l- 
edge on the part of those who happen to be present. 
This lecture was highly interesting. 

After the lecture, a committee to draft resolutions 
expressive of the sentiments of the Institute, was 
called for, and the following persons appointed :— 
S. W. Tewksbury, A. J. Gerritsonand Julius Tyler. 
Ordered to report on Friday evening 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

Arithmetic.—Prof. Stoddard made a few brief re- 
marks, and gave many examples and illustrations in- 
volved in the application of the principles he had 
previously given. His labors before the Institute 
well sustained the reputation he has, as one of the 
most thorough and able teachers. 

Prof. 8. being now called upon to speak of the 
School Law, said :—The greater part of the oppo- 
sition to the present School Law, was caused by the 
introduction of the office of County Superintendent ; 
but he had been led by mature reflection upon all 
interests involved, and its bearirg upon them, to 
give it his sanctiun as a wise and just measure. He 
thought it would awaken an interest and give a 
thoroughness and efficiency to the system of public 
instruction which would not be realized in its ab- 
sence. There were some features of the law which 
failed to meet his approbation. He thought that 
requiring the Directors to devote so much of their 
time to the promotion of public interests without 
due compensation was highly impolitic, and must 
of necessity, in spirit, remain a dead letter upon the 
statute-book. In many parts of the State, sub- 
committees are still acting under the authority of 
the Directors. He would have one school, instead 
of a township, constitute a school district, whose 
duties should be those now imposed upon Directors. 
And to render the system more complete, would in 
time have a Town Superintendent elected, and then 
there would be an efficient and ready line of com- 
munication between the head of the department and 
the most remote district in the State. He dwelt 
elaborately and eloquently upon the system of pub- 
lie instruction, and the principles on which it is 
based, demonstrating its intimate connection with 
the welfare of our country aud the best interests of 
humanity. 

Prof. W. Richardson then made some remarks in 
regard to teachers “ boarding around.” He thought 
man a social being, and should take pleasure in as- 
sociating with his fellow mar. There seemed to be 
a general aversion in some places to boarding 
around; but he thought there were many advan- 
tages (as well as some disadvantages) connected with 
it, which could never be realised when boarding at 
one particular place. 

Prof. Stoddard spoke in high terms of the Penna. 
School Journal, and B. F. ‘Tewksbury distributed 
several copies among the members for examination, 
and made a few remarks, setting forth the charac- 
ter, situation, and terms of the School Journal. 

The Institute then took a short recess, during 
which time B. F. Tewksbury, agent for the Penna. 
School Journal, obtained thirty-five subscribers, be- 
ing about one-third of the members ofthe Institute. 
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AFTERNOON, 

Teachers who were expecting to teach, and de- 
sired it, were examined by Profs. Richardson and 
Stoddard. 

It being near the close of the session, Dr. S. A. 
Richardson was called upon and said, he had en- 


joyed the privilege of attending several Institutes, 


both in this and New York State, but never had it 
been his fortune to meet with one in which there 
was more zeal and interest manifested by the mem- 
bers. This he was glad to see; it was an omen of 
more hearty support for our system of public in- 
struction. He considered Institutes as a means of 
great and lasting good to the common schools, and 
he had watched the progress of their establishment 
with exceeding gratification: 

Let teachers go on with the good work they have 
so nobly begun,—let them carry it forward with en- 
ergy and strength, and success will eventually crown 
their efforts. Very soon County Institutes will be 
established throughout the State, and then a State 
Institution will speedily follow. We read that the 
children of Israel went up once a year to worship 
at Jerusalem. Let teachers make Institutes their 
Jerusalem. Let them go once a year to worship at 
Jerusalem, and when we, the children of improve- 
ment, are all assembled at the Great.Jerusalem, O ! 
JERUSALEM, what a time we will have. 

Prof. W. Richardson then invited all the mem- 
bers of the Institute to make him a call at his resi- 
dence, which invitation was accepted, and at the 
appointed time the Prof. received them, and 

“ All went merry as a marriage bell.” 

Pleasant chats and social smiles abounded in rich 
profusion, and 

“A burst of joy each merry tongue declared.” 

EVENING. 

Dr. S. A. Richardson delivered a lecture on the 
Lungs, their structure, the office they perform in 
sustaining life, &c. He remarked that if parents re- 
alized the alarming and fatal effects, which ill-con- 
structed and badly ventilated school houses have 
upon the health of their children, they never could 
be prevailed upon to send them to many of the 
houses in which they are kept. Very much of the 
headache, the doziness, and the uneasiness which 
scholars experience, is attributable to the impure 
air they breathe which arises from non-ventilation. 
The youth of our land are immense sufferers from 
this cause; years and years of valuable life are 
stricken off by disease which was generated in badly 
ventilated school rooms. Let teachers look to this, 
and see that the little children committed to their 
care do not suffer when they can administer the 
remedy. Let parents look to it that their school 
houses are properly constructed, for upon them rests 
the responsibility of bequeathing their children a 
legacy of more value than wealth, and more to be 
prized than all worldly honors—health. He once 
sojourned with a man who prided himself upon the 
excellent arrangement of his stables. He was invi- 
ted to look at them. He found them all that man 
or beast could desire. His horses were in painted 
stalls, surrounded by beautiful curtains and ventila- 
ted in the most excellent manner. They were kept 
free from dust, and the “free mountain air” circula- 
ted through the apartments, imparting health and 
vigor to the noble horse, and in his admiration he 
was led to exclaim, “a merciful man is indeed mer- 
cifal to his beasts.” They returned to the house ; 
the children had returned from school, and the little 
son was prostrate with disease. ‘The mother in all 
her anxiety told the father, and asked what should 





be done. The father said his business demanded 
his presence, and he could not attend to it: she 
must do the best she can; send the servant for the 
physician if she thought proper. Thus the father 
who had such solicitude for the well-being of his 
horse, leaves his tender and dependent off-spring to 
the’ mercy of Death’s most cruel and relentless ser- 
vants. He inquired of the mother in regard to the 
previous health of her son, and she assured him that 
he had never been unwell till he commenced going 
to school. He then visited the school house, and 
found, as he anticipated, a musty, unventilated school 
room. He returned to the mother and told her the 
cause of her son’s illness, and assured her that to 
save her son she must keep him from the school.— 
Although reluctantly, she finally accepted the advice. 
This is but one of the many cases that daily occur 
throughout the length and breadth of our land. 


He said much more of the highest interest and 
value to all, but space will ee eam, us to protract 
this report further. He closed with a few beautiful 
and appropriate remarks, expressing the warmest 
gratitude for the kindness shown him by every mem- 
ber of the Institute, and by all friends with whom 
he had been connected since he had, sojourned in 
their midst. Those who listened to this address 
will not soon forget the deep impression made upon 
the audience. 

Prof. Stoddard addressed the Institute, urging 
Teachers to go forth and do their work well and 
faithfully. He tendered his kindest thanks for the 
good attention shown him during his attendance up- 
on the Institute. His deep feeling and earnestness 
plainly told that his whole soul was enlisted in the 
cause of education. 

Prof. W. Richardson said, he must say a few more 
words to the teachers before they separated. The 
most sapguine expectations of the friends of the In- 
stitute had been more than realized. It has met 
with signal success. He had heard it remarked that 
he had been most instrumental in its establishment; 
such, however, was not the case. There had been 
many efficient laborers and co-workers engagad in 
its establishment; but if any one, more than another, 
deserves the especial gratitude of the friends of the 
cause, that person is B. F. Tewksbury, who has la 
bored with an earnestness worthy of the cause. He 
would say to the teachers, remember the responsi- 
bilities resting upon you—that parents are to commit 
the dearest objects of their affections to your care, 
—that you are to train the immortal mind, not onl 
for time, but for eternity. See, then, that your wor 
is well and faithfully performed. 

The venerable President was then called upon, 
and said, he had not intended, (owing to the late- 
ness of the hour,) to throw himself upon the indul- 
gence of the Institute; but when he looked about 
him and beheld so large an assembly of the intelli- 
gent Teachers of Susquehanna county, he could but 
feel a deep interest in the occasion. When he re- 
flected that those now assembled were in a few years 
to sway the oo opinion of this county upon ques- 
tions of vital importance to society,—that their in- 
fluence was to give cast and direction to public sen- 
timent, it fully impressed him with the importance 
of having, if soadble, that influence cast in the right 


balance,—that it should be given to’promote the 
interests of education, temperance, virtue, and holi- 
ness. 

On motion, a committee of three, viz: Amos B. 
Kent, E. F. Bailey, and W. Faurot, were appointed 
to act with the Secretary in preparing the minutes 
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es 

for publication, and instructed to present a copy to 
the editors of both county papers, and Pennsylvania 
School Journal, for insertion. 

The following resolutions were then reported by 
the chairman of the committee and unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we, as members of the Susquehan- 
na county Teachers’ Institute, have been greatly 
benefitted by the exercises of this, its first session ; 
and we earnestly recommend to all teachers in this, 
and adjoining counties, who feel an interest in the 
cause of Education, to meet with us at our next ses- 
sion, and participate in the superior advantages de- 
rived from this most valuable means of improvement. 

Resolved, That we tender our earnest thanks to 
the officers of the Institute, but more particularly to 
the venerable President, Rev. Lyman Richardson, 
whose parental supervision contributed materially 
to the interest and beneficial results of the Institute. 

Resolved, That our thanks are especially due to 
the Faculty of Harford University, for their great 
generosity and kindness in placing their commodious 
building at the service of the Institute. 

Resolved, That to those kind friends in the vicinity 
of the University, we owe our thanks for their gen- 
erous hospitality, so abundantly manifested toward 
members of the Institute. 

Resolved. That we tender our sincere thanks to 
Prof. J. F. Stoddard and Dr. S. A. Richardson for 
the valuable instruction they have so generously and 
freely given us. 

Resolved, That we highly approve Prof.Stoddard’s 
manner of teaching Arithmetic, relying upon plain, 
reasoning common sense, rather than arbitrary rules. 

Resolved, That we have been highly instructed and 
entertained by Dr. 8. A. Richardson’s course of lec- 
tures on the subject of Physiology ; this important, 
but too much neglected branch of education, being 
treated of by the learned Dr. in a manner that 
evinced a thorough and complete mastery of that 
profound and deeply interesting science. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the sci- 
ence of Physiology, as a necessary branch‘of common 
school education. 

Resolved, That we cordially invite all friends of 
education, throughout the county, to unite with us 
in carrying out, in its true intent and spirit, our no- 
ble and beneficent school system, of which we may 
be justly proud, 

Resolved, That we repose complete confidence in 
the ability of Prof. Willard Richardson, our County 
Superintendent. 

Resolved, That we believe the establishment of 
Town Institutes a valuable auxiliary in promoting 
the cause of education. 

A motion was then made that we hold an Insti- 
tute sometime next year; and the vote being taken, 
every voice gave a hearty response in the affirmative. 

We may say that during the session of the Insti- 
tute, Prof. W. Richardson received application for 
teachers to teach during the coming winter, from 
almost every part of the State, in all amounting to 
over one hnndred. 

We would also say that the expenses of the Insti- 
tute, owing to the generosity of the instructors, were 
much less than was expected, being only forty cents 
(board excepted) foreach malemember. The num- 
ber in attendance upon the Institute exceeded all 
anticipations, amounting to over one hundred, and 
all seemed to be well pleased with the exercises. 

In conclusion we would say to all the friends of 
education, “ the ball is certainly moving;” arouse and 
see that it pursues the proper direction. 





B. F. Tewxssury, Amos B, Kent, E. F. Bartey 
and W. Favror, Committee of Publishers, 
Rev. Lyman Ricuarpson, Pres, 
Officers, B. F. Tewxssury, Sec. 
Amos B. Kent, Treas. 
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THE PROPER SPHERE OF WOMAN. 
An Essay by Miss Lizzie A. P. Rynver, of Lock 

Haven, Clinton County. 

Bards of all kinds, “ from grave to gay, from wit- 
ty to severe,” have attempted to outdo each other in 
singing of woman's charms and woman's duties ;— 
statesmen have alternately eulogized and condemned 
her ;—*“ fast” women in Bloomers have been wander- 
iug over the country, endeavoring to elevate them- 
selves to a place they were never designed to occupy 
and broken down politicians, finding their efforts to 
wield men in vain, have caught held of all the in- 
flammable material they could find in the mind of; 
woman, and tried to kindle it into a blaze, by holding 
conventions, mass meetings, &c., for the ameliora- 
tion of the sex in general: and yet, notwithstanding 
these mighty efforts, poor woman is unchanged—is 
woman still. 

And now for the reason. 

The proper sphere of woman, and her elevation to 
the highest positions in society, have received the 
attention of some of the most prominent men in the 
civilized world ; but, like other geniuses, their paths 
have either led through the clouds or the mud; and 
so we have women, disdaining all medium flights, 
either trying to soar, like the fabled Icarus on waxen 
wings, far above man, or sinking passively into the 
mere slaves of his will. 

Purely virtuous, true-hearted women see the falsi- 
ty of both courses; and as it requires a thorough 
awakening of all concerned to produce any radical 
change, so woman’s condition remains just as it was 
before this attempt to arouse her to a ful! sense of the 
situation she was imagined to occupy in the world. 


But we must not overlook the opinions of just and 
liberal men, in regard to woman’s proper sphere. 


Although they may not admire the brass that 
would take’a woman to the pulpit or the bar, yet 
they rejoice to meet her in friendly antagonism in 
the field of letters; and I venture to assert, almost 
without the fear of contradiction, that whenever a 
woman has discovered any evidence of latent genius 
or even common place talent, she has met with more 
encouragement and assistance from these men, than 
from her own sex, or from those who would debase 
her by improper elevation. 

The education of woman has been and still is rath- 
er superficial; but thanks to the onward spirit of 
progress, (not to Woman’s Rights Conventions) 
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schools are being established where she can have all 
the facilities usually afforded to mar, to acquire sound 
knowledge; and soon—very soon—the women of 
the United States will have no reason to complain 
of the limited sphere of action, open to the exercise 
of their talents. 


Experiment has proved that the deeper and more 
abstruse sciences are learned as readily by girls as 
boys, and therefore they should have equal advan- 
tages for pursuing them. Even if these are never 
after called into action, the mind will be strengthen- 
ed by the labor performed in acquiring solid educa- 
tion, and woman will be enabled to grasp greater 
and more comprehensive views of life than she can 
now. 

Woman's education is tvo trifling and aimless to 
develope the wealth of her intellect, and it will be 
always so until we have a better system to follow.— 
When a young man.Jeaves school, he feels and knows 
that his real, practical education is but just com- 
menced; and he immediately selects some trade or 
profession, to which he devotes all his energies, with 
the expectation of winning either wealth or fame by 
the acquisition and use of knowledge; but with wo- 
man how different! When she leaves school, she 
imagines herself perfected in all that woman ought 
to know, and if wealthy, sinks at once into the list- 
less, novel-reading, pleasure-pursuing woman of the 
world ; or, if poor, her time is generally employed in 
that most absurd of al] woman’s faults, “* keeping up 
appearances,” just as long 3s she can subsist on the 
charity of her parents and other friends. 


When these means of support fail, necessity com- 
pels her to make some active exertion for herself; 
and, as not more than one in twenty of the women 
in this condition know enough to engage in teaching, 
they resort to the needle in such numbers as to pro- 
duce, ultimately, the pale faced throng of over work- 
ed and half paid seamstresses one meets so often in 


the streets of our cities. This fact does not imply 
want of energy and inteilectuality in woman, but 
merely displays the false light in which she is taught 
to view herself. Weare what we are made, and 
must ever continue 60, until the education of woman 
shall have become a thing of importance with the 
world. 

Women, as well as men, should be prepared for 
any and every vicissitude ot fortune ; and there would 
be a healthier tone in all society if every woman 
had some fixed and useful object in view, to which 
she could devote herenergies. Mothers have duties 
to perform of the most important nature, and the 
sounder their education the better fitted are they to 
perform those duties; but hundreds of illy as- 
sorted matches, bringing only unhappiness in their 
train, might be prevented, if the minds and hearts 





of women where directed to some useful employment. 
Too many marry for the simple reason that they 
“have nothing else to do.” 


These employments, however, should be such as 
ean be pursued without danger of destroyiug the 
finer sentiments of her nature, or detracting one 
iota from the grace and delicacy which it is her 
duty to keep fresh, in the heart of the busy world, 

I would think a woman deficient in womanly mod- 
esty who could be a successful lawyer, or display 
her eloquence before a promiscuous audience upon 
any subject, whether political, religious or scientific, 
And, who could admire the woman that could mix 
with the motley crowd on election days, and side by 
side with the vulgar adherents of partyism, use her 
influence in obtaining votes for her favorite candi. 
dates? 

We do not find man, in all his strength, impervi- 
ous to the attacks of bribery and political corrup. 
tion; and can it be expected that woman will re- 
main pure and single-hearted amid the tumultuous 
billows of a life, that has too frequently extinguished 
all the finer and better feelings of his sterner na- 
ture? 

We often hear it asserted, by those who would 
have females exercise the right of suffrage, that their 
presence would exert a refining influence on even 
the rude passions of a crowd of voters; but we have 
no proof that they would be less intemperate in their 
behavior than men, were they equally interested in 
political campaigns: and besides, if they have not, 
in the heaven of home, instilled enough of the love 
of refinement into the hearts of their children to 
prevent the rough, disgraceful scenes so often en- 
acted at the polls in their absence, their presence 
would be of little benefit in restraining them. It is 
more than probable that the influence of wife and 
sister would be less than it now is, were man to be- 
hold them boldly rushing into the arena of political 
life, in competition with himself. Woman's influence 
is strongest when exerted in her own peculiar pro- 
vince—Home. 

Still there are occupations, in which those whoare 
leading an almost useless life, might be engaged, 
without disobeying the dictates of native modesty, 
and with benefit to themselves and the world, 

Females have long been considered equal, and by 
some superior, to males in teaching the elementary 
branches; and even the fact of their failing in the 
higher departments does not prove incapability in 
the sex, but only that those persons who have failed 
have entered upon the discharge of their duties, be- 
fore their intellects had been cultivated and their 
reasoning powers trained, by the same careful course 
of strengthening studies pursued by men. 

As physicians for their own sex, and as authoresses 
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and editressey, ladies can exercise and improve their 
abilities, without losing the charm of sensibility 
which so properly belongs to them; for, even with 
thesmall opportunity afforded, English literature has 
received no little ornament from the contributions 
of females. 

The poetry of woman’s nature is the poetry of 
hope—the poetry of the affections; and here she can 
revel with all the true artist’s fervor, and all her 
own wild enthusiasm, combined with the daily, 
hourly experience of her life. The drapery of her 
thoughts may not be as gorgeously brilliant as that 
which adorns the productions of man ; but whosha!] 
ay that the rich, yet delicate imagery with which 
she paints her fancies, is Jess attractive, or less grace- 
ful than his bolder conceptions? 

It seems to have been the idea, that girls destined 
only to be fashionable young ladies and mothers, 
needed nothing farther than a mere smattering of 
science and the usual list of showy accomplishments, 
to prepare them for the duties of life; and our lite- 
rarymen have not failed to assist in rendering this 
supposition prevalent. With but two honorable ex- 
ceptions, I have never heard any gentleman intro- 
duce a sensible subject for conversation in a compa- 
ay of ladies, or advance a single idea worth remem- 
bering. 

They appear to consider the sex created for their 
special amusement; and, as a desire to please is in- 
herent in the female character, 80 women, as a ne- 
cessary Consequence, exert themselves to improve in 
whatever faculty gives them the most friends. To 
this cause alone we must attribute their proficiency 
in producing ‘small talk” and “whispered nothings.” 
They know very well that pretty, affected ways, and 
pert little sayings, are a surer passport to popularity 
with the world, than all the erudition of Martineau ; 
and they practice on this knowledge. 

There are a few, however, who have caught the 
infection of this age of steam, and are trying—and 
that earnestly—to obtain more than the flimsy edu- 
cation of fashionable capacities ;—and, gentlemen, 
we ask you to look upon us as something more than 
playthings; converse with usas if you thought we 
were intelligent human beings, gifted with intellects 
similar to your own. If you expose our igno- 
rance, so much the better:—it will be an additional 
incentive to hard study, and ultimately prepare us 
‘0 be beings with whom you can interchange 
thought and sentiment, and fit companions for the 
‘ours you devote to conversation. 





THE POWER OF MIND. 
Essay read before the Mercer County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Clarksville, Nov. 16, 1854, by Mrs, Mary 
C. Hart. Published by request of the Association. 


The Human Intellect, in all its manifestations, 





from the first dawning of intelligence which glim- 
mers over the infant’s features, to the highest effort 
of the highest mind, is asubject of the most intense, 
and the most exalted interest. To make Thought 
the subject of thought, and to reason upon Reason : 
to explore, as with a lighted candle, the inmost re- 
cesses of the consciousness and there view, with the 
mind’s own vision, the mind’s own varied powers— 
the far-reaching perception—the strong-grasping 
understanding—the over-mastering will—the keen 
sensibility—fine strang for joy or woes, affords ex. 
haustless study for the profoundest sage. 

The power or force of Mind, I have selected for 
the subject of this essay, as one appropriate to the 
objects which have brought you together. Boast- 
ing no originality, learning or skill, worthy a sub- 
ject of such dignity, I rely on its inherent interest 
for your attention. 

The direct power of Mind over the material crea- 
tion, is exceedingly limited. Not a thread of finest 
gossamer will vibrate at the command of its naked 
will, beyond the body which it inhabits. A few 
pounds in weight, a very few feet in extent, is all it 
can control. The eye may sweep a circuit of a few 
mils; the limbs, in a life time, might convey the 
body over a small poftion of one small planet. The 
strongest human arm might possibly uproot a sap- 
ling from the soil, or move from its place a few cubic 
feet. of solid stone. The strongest tone of the hu- 
man voice might chance to stirthe air over a thou- 
sand roods .Yet with such aid, Mind dares to meas- 
ure force with the strongest material powers. Na- 
ture’s own blind strength it employs against herself; 
destroying resistance with resistance, and balancing 
weight against weight. The oar smites the water, 
and the bark shootsaway. 'The artful wedge cleaves 
through the solid oak. Armed with a simple lever, 
one hand moves, lightly, what many unassisted had 
essayed in vain. Mind wills it, and the mountain's 
iron ribs are torn away, and fashioned into massy 
bars, or ductile threads, Some, many times refined 
and delicately drawn, spring the fine machinery of 
a watch; some swing in a lofty tower a ponderous 
bell; and some, moulded strong and fiftly joined, 
shall span from pier to pier over a rushing river's 
breath. The iron ship floats lightly, while the iron 
anchor lies deep, and holds her safe. 

What carried aloft those granite masses which 
crown the pyramid’s dizzy top? Never the wind, 
with its fierce untamed strength: never the wave, 
with its resistless surge: never the unconscious 
might of oaken beam or bar of steel: never even 
the strongest combination of inert material, joined 
with highest skill and knowledge of mechanic art, 
without the mover—Mind. 

A steamship, bearing itself, like a graceful and 
beautiful bird, on the bosom of the water—swift and 
intent as if it sped fora purpose—is a noble and 
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spirit-stirring sight. Why? Because it is the 
creation of Human Thought, and moves obedient to 
a human will. Notatimber was adjusted—not a 
plank was fitted—not a nail was driven home, or a 
rivet made fast, but the force of intellect was there. 
Its plan is complete, its workmanship perfect, its 
capacity immense, its decorations beautiful, its 
whole appearance grand and imposing. But whence 
is the motion—so strong, so steady, so life-like ? 
Where is that spirit-center which, like a mighty 
brain, sends out its nerves of brass and moves its 
muscles of iron? There is the massive engine, with 
all its curious parts—pipe, and valve, and bar, and 
beam, lever, and screw, -and shaft—polished, and 
fitted, and joined, with all the power of high intel- 
ligence. Yet all is dumb and breathless and still, 
till Mind, the magician, wills the awakening of its 
slumbering force. Then fire glows in the dead iron 
heart. The subtle vapor,—in form a misty dream, in 
power a terrible giant,—rushes through cylinder 
and pipe. Valves open and shut, a tremor runs 
through every beam and plank. The piston de- 
scends, the wheel sweeps round, and the ship 
springs forward. Do you see that man sitting at 
leisure in that cushioned recess, beside the busy 
engine? A touch of his hand to the knob of yon- 
der lever, and ina moment all is still. A bell 
stroke—another touch—and the great wheel flies 
backward, with the weight of one man’s hand. Is 
it a miracle?~ No, no! only mental force, applied. 
One great idea, carried forward, from mind to mind, 
toward its perfection, and at length expressed 
through this noble and delicately adjusted mechan- 
ism. 

Restless Mind! Longing it looks upward to the 
sky; and, swung to a bubble, floating in middle air, 
the aeronaut looks down on earth—looks down on 
sea—looks down on cloud. Daring Mind! It casts 
its eye, wishful, beyond the air—beyond that awful 
deep of nothingness, which separates world from 
world. Stars, whose awful distance, counted in wil- 
dering millions, the swift light takes years to travel, 
reveal the greatness of their glittering orbs to its 
astonished gaze. It calculates, with sure precision, 
the vast circumference ofthe sun ; and weighs, as in a 
balance, the bigness of a million worlds like ours. 
It grasps the subtle and imponderable light, and its 
white ray unbraids, into seven threads of gorgeous 
color. Insatiate Mind! It chafes at last, at the 
far limit of its utmost bound. 

But not on matter does mind employ its only, or its 
most exalted power. Mind on Mind, exerts a con- 
stant force: great in its present influence,—great in 
its after results. 

The rule of the individual mind over itself, com- 
mences as soon as the intelligence attains the power 
of choice. With a strong deterniination, or an in- 
dolent culpable negligence, we make ourselves or 





suffer ourselves to be, the noble, the charaeterless, 
or the abject beings that we are. Circumstances 
affect us; associates have a partial power, to exalt or 
corrupt ; but after all, we feel that these control us 
in no such sense as that we might not have been 
different ; and the very sting and torture of remorse 
is the thought that we had a choice, and chose the 
wrong. 


Mind has the power of self-cultivation ; without 
which no intellectual eminence can be attained. 
Facts may be presented to its attention from without 
and cleave to the memory, without the mind’s own 
effort or consent ; but to arrange and classify these 
facts, and wrest out the principle which underlies 
them, is the work of purpose and determination, 

Do you behold, far and above you, the beauty, 
symmetry and glory of a Mind richly endowed 
with wisdom, knowledge and strength? Well may 
you admire. Would you exult in such attainment— 
rise to such eminence—possess such power? It is 
worthy ambition. But sit not down, half envious, 
half desponding, and say, “ Ah glorious gifts! such 
may never descend to me.” The greatness of an 
exalted and truly developed intellect, never was a 
gift to mortal man; nor will such star of Heaven 
ever descend to rest on human brow. If ever you 
gain the glittering height, you must toil upward, by 
firm and sure placed steps. Ifyouever wear the gleam- 
ing star, you must steady the wing and dare the 
flight ; for no hand but yours may crown you with its 
glory. 

But, involved in the ability of self-development, is 
the mind’s power of self-restraint. Such is the mys- 
terious independence of the different mental facul- 
ties and passions, that it seems almost like separate 
existence. Thus, want of harmony, or even furious 
discord, will often unbalance the mental rule, and 
disturb the internal peace. The will, moved by 
some selfish impulse, rebels against the reason ; or 
passion defies judgment and conscience, and sets 
herself to govern. Such warfare, like rebellion in 
all other kingdoms, results in a better disciplined 
subordination, or in bolder liberty, harder than be- 
fore to be subdued. Let not such rioters escape 
their punishment. Passion and Pride, and Indo- 
lence should suffer capitally,—it is their just reward; 
and let the impulses of Selfishness—so ready to be- 
tray—be hewers of wood and drawers of water, to the 
nobler aspirations. 


But beyond its power over itself, every mind pos- 


sesses an influence over other minds. In some, this 
power is strong and masterly; in others, feeble and 
purposeless ; in none, where reasons dwells at all, is it 
entirely wanting. It isa subtle and mysterious power, 
not regulated by fixed laws, like those which gov- 
ern material force ; for a light thought may change 
the purpose of a life, while reasons of the highest 
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yorth sometimes impress no more, than a drop of 
rain on the face of the flinty rock. 

In our lightest associations with others, there is 
aconstant interchange of mental influence, little 
yoted, and often accidental ; yet, gathered grain by 
grain, it may turn the scale of the mind’s destiny. 
Example leads us when we seem not to see it. Sympa- 
thy governs us when we believe we obey the judgment. 
Friendship sways—or Love—-and Consideration steps 
aside. 

Individual minds,are influenced by the united pow- 
er of many; as in the force of public opinion, or the 
opinion of a caste, or party. Or, one mind may in- 
fluence many by some superiority in age, station in- 
telligence, wisdom—or guile. 


Authority, though valuable and necessary in the 
management of child, pupil, or subject, has no direct 
power upon the intellect. A very powerful mind, 
over @ very impressible one, may possess almost the 
power of command ; almost—not quite—for still re- 
mains the inalienable power of choice. 

Instruction, commencing with the first lesson from 
the parent’s lip which reachesthe infant intelligence, 
and continued in the school, the study, or the lec- 
ture room, though it have not the absolute forming 
power some claim for it, yet, impressed by the ma- 
ture and cultivated mind upon the inexperienced, 
curious, eager and believing intellect of the child, 
is perhaps the strongest method in which mind’s 
force can be applied to mind. To teach, is a beau- 
tiful and engaging employment, fit for the best and 
happiest spirits; yet a difficult, delicate and soul- 
trying work ; only the best and happiest spirits, are 
fit for it. 

For this work, as for no other, is required the 
preparation of thorough self-discipline. To be a 
Master, one must first master self. To guide 
through difficult paths, one should have trodden 
them before. Nor may he save another’s foot from 
straying, who lights not his:own steps by the lamp 
of Truth. 

Genius, that rare and perilous endowment, con- 
fers, on a few minds, an almost magic power over 
others. The painter spreads his thoughts upon the 
canvass, and touches the soul with a pictured look. 
The poet captivates with softly flowing numbers, 
and, with the sweet warblings of his voice, instils 
his sentiments—healthful or poisonous—half against 
the will. The eloquent orator rises before an as- 
sembly, with a mien of conscious power, and a look 
of command, which still every motion, seal every 
lip, and fix every eye. Now he addresses the un- 
derstanding with clear, calm precision and direct- 
ness. Now appeals to Passion, with wild, impetu- 
ous declamation. Now he delights the imagination 
with gorgeous imagery, or charms the taste with the 





beautiful music of choice, harmonious language. 


Again, with delicate touch, he wakes the tremulous 
chord of sympathy; and anon, provokes the very 
spirit of mirthfulness. Now he surprises you with 
a keen thrust of irony, and now cunningly ensnares, 
in a net-work of wily sophistry. Now flings at you 
with stinging sarcasm, and, when you are rising to 
resent it, shames you still with ridicule. 

And last—The Excellence of Right, infuses itself 
from mind to mind. There is a moral sense in every 
intelligence, which 7ruth in character and life may 
waken into action, though long obscured. ‘l'o you, 
to me, belongs the task, to keep that Truth light, 
bright and pure. 

O, Mind! creator of many forms! Apt learner 
—too apt to learnevil! Great teacher—mighty to 
teach wrong! Now conqueror of kingdoms—now 
prostrate in abject servitude. Now like a sun of 
glory, pouring light over the earth—now groping in 
rayless gloom. Above thy loftiest flight, are heights 
of glory yet unsearched; down further than thy deep- 
shame are darker depths. 
shall grow strong and swift as thy flight is upward. 
Soar! the eye which now the twilight dazzles, shall 
gaze unharmed on noon’s unclouded sun. 


Soar, then! thy wing 


ON READING. 

A Lecture before the Berks County Teachers’ Institute, 
Dec. 28, 1854, by Joun B. Quimey, of Womelsdorf. 
He of us who has assumed the control and direc- 

tion of a new school, with the pupils deficient in 
their reading—who hears one stumbling and stag 
gering throngh a paragraph, pausing when he should 
go on and going on when he should pause, mispro- 
nouncing half his words and climbing over others 
altogether; or another, an impetuous youth, who, 
in an alto key starts upon his course like a thorough- 
bred pacer eager for the race, who rushes pell-mell 
along, regardless of punctuation, emphasis or mod- 
ulation, nor stopping till he arrives, snorting and 
panting at the winning-post:—he, I repeat, who has 
experienced these things, cannot but feel that there 
has been either incapacity or negligence on the part 
of those to whose office he has succeeded: and to 
attack this entrenchment of ill-trained readers re- 
quires the courage and perseverance of an allied 
grenadier. 


It is, without doubt, the case that incompetency is 
frequently the cause of this state of things; but I be- 
lieve that the blame as often lies at the door of remiss- 
ness of duty and corporal inertness—sometimes called 
The labor required in conducting a class 
in reading is greater, perhaps, than any other school 


laziness. 


exercise. The pulmonary exertion which is neces- 
sary—the draught upon the strength of the lungs as 
well as upon the patience—the constant necessity 
for corrections, urging on the lazy ones and re- 
straining the oversmart, besides the supervision over 
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the unruly—are trials that not many teachers enter 
upon with cheerfulness after afewexperiences. More- 
over, the reading class is the one that pays the poor- 
est of all—I mean that compensation which money 
does not render—the reward of successful teaching. 
But when it does pay it isthe most liberal kind,for there 
is no sound more welcome to our ears in the school 
room, than that of a good reader: it is at once evi- 
dence of the faithfulness of the teacher and the 
pupil’s assiduity. 

There is no study, either, where the scholars appa- 
rently make progress by slower steps than that of 
learning to read. ‘The child that climbs the alpha- 
betical laddershows, day by day, palpably enough, 
the advancement he makes; and when he ascends 
still higherinto the dignity of “ one syllable words,” 
he gives abundant proof that his little bark is making 
ready to quit the shore; but when once launched 
upon the sea of general reading, it demands a trusty 
and patient pilot to direct it to the destined haven, 
and a keen eye to perceive the progress. 

One grand error in the process of reading is, that 
children are hurried too soon from the spelling book 
into the reading book. The hot-bed process will do 
better for any other branch of study than that of 
reading. The child should go well upon all-fours 
before it attempts to walk alone. ‘The pupil should 
learn to recognize words ataglance readily, before he 
isto putin connected sentences, This error comes from 
the desire both of the pupil and the teacher to 
make a show, at least, of improvement. The child 
that hasa little ambition feels proud of the day that 
frees him from the spelling book. He goes home 
boasting of his achievements; the delighted mother 
forthwith importunes her other half, until the preco- 
cious child is furnished with a First Class Reader, 
and a chorus of praises proclaims the faithfulness of 
the “ Master.” ‘This is an error so common and so 
natural, that there are but few of us who have not 
committed it. Infact there are some of our calling 
who stoutly maintain the utility of this method of 
* induction” over any other, But experience, that 
“stern but faithful teacher,” has proved that in 
learning to read, “the more haste the less speed.” 
The scholar’s triumph is brief. “He goes up a 
rocket and comes down a stick.” By hurrying him 
too soon, he may be condemned to the irremediable 
evil of being a poor reader all his life. 

This leads us to another branch of this subject :— 
that of Reading Books. Of these there is no lack, 
at least in quantity: like most other articles of mer- 
chandise, the supply is equal to the demand. Each 
year is more prolific in their number and variety 
than its predecessor. The field for invention and 
improvement appears almost as boundless as that 
of butter,churns; and like them, differing as they 





combine all the excellencies of the others. Schoo] 
books and almanacs should be calculated for differ. 
ent meridians, It may be presuming too much to say 
it, but I believe there is still an opening, and a large 
one, for a useful change in reading books, at least, 


There seems to be a want of a series of reading 
books, especially adapted to the peculiar wants of 
the schools in this and other parts of the State. 
where the German language is the vernacular of the 
neighborhood. You all know the utter impossibjl. 
ity to become a good reader, unless there be a pro- 
per understanding of the subject. The pupil may be 
able to pronounce, at sight, every word in the lan. 
guage, but if he knows nothing of, or knows not 
fully, what he is reading, the life and spirit of good 
reading is not there. He may imitate his preceptor 
with tolerable accuracy, and repeat, parrot-like, 
whole paragraphs in tone and emphasis with admi- 
rable exactness; but, when left to himself, is lame 
and halting enough. It is not too much to say that 
three-fourths of our better readers— in the country 
schools at least—do not understand what they 
read. 


Now what is the remedy for this? The first is, 
proper books. But, it may be said, we have books 
enough already; that the bookshelves and the 
booksellers themselves groan with the weight of 
them. It is true, the world is flooded with litera- 
ture of all; kinds, but for the particular evil of which 
we complain, there remains yet to be found an ad- 
equate remedy. 


A work compiled of histories, biographies of 
great men, easy dialogues or interesting facts in nat- 
ural philosophy, all in the simplest every-day words, 
would be productive of much good. It would have 
the effect of forming a habit of reading in the learn- 
er, and when he finds he can avail himself of his 
knowledge of words to read understandingly, you 
may be sure he is on the high road towards becom- 
ing a good reader. 


There are books for the schools quite simple 
enough, but the subjects are entirely too infantile 
for the mass of half grown boys and girls. Cock 
Robin and Mother Goose’s melodies are well 
enough for the nursery, and though unfit for the 
schools, are, I submit, not a whit too simple in lan- 
guage to be well understood by a large portion of 
those in our schools, who are called tolerably fair 
readers. In my school there is a book designed for 
very juvenile readers, and, not only do I believe it 
incomprehensible to the younger pupils who use it, 
but to most of those who are older and further ad- 
vanced : it is a sealed book, so far as an understand- 
ing of its subjects goes. Another book, one of the 
same series, of more difficult reading, is used. It is 
most excellent for the communities for which it is 





do so much, no one of them can be expected to 


best adapted, but such pieces as “ Milton’s Morning 
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Hymn” and Pollok’s writings, are hard enough for 
first class seminaries, and seem to me to be out of 
place in the reading books of our public schools. 
Pieces containing whole sentences in Latin serve to 
show the author’s learning and bad taste at the same 
time, for the common school teacher is neither sup- 
posed nor called upon to know what they mean. He 
has as much as he can do to take care of the living, 
without being haunted by spirits from the dead, 

Our native language, like our native land, is con- 
stantly receiving fresh immigrants. The area of our 
dictionaries seems to require, like the map of this 
country, constant enlargement. Ifthe English lan- 
guage ever was fenced in,the bars have been left down 
and strange names have crept into the enclosure, as 
fearful to look at and almost as unpronouncable, as 
that of a Russian General’s; and if the American 
principle were exerted upon them and a residence 
of twenty-one years demanded before there adop- 
tion, it might give us an opportunity to learn their 
character before we were obliged to employ them. 

Man never is, but always is to be blessed. The 
English never is, but always is to be finished. 

After the teacher himselfis qualified, the proper 
manner of conducting the reading exercises is his 
first consideration. One of the best methods of 
forwarding young beginners is, by obliging them 
to commit to memory, as an evening task, as many 
words from the spelling book as their capacity will 
permit. ‘This custom I have generally pursued, and 
have almost invariably found such learners to come 
forward more rapidly than others. It is irksome at 
first, to most children, but by instituting rewards or 
by the persuasive influence of birch, much good 
may be produced. For those of the scholars who 
are further advanced in reading and are ready to 
receive instruction in those branches, I know no 
better way of rendering apparent the necessities 
and beauties of punctuation, emphasis and modula- 
tion, than by the exercise of declamation. This is 
dificult to establish, where it has never been prac- 
ticed; but by patience and perseverance the pupils 
soon become accustomed to it, and look forward to 
the day with pleasure when they are “to speak in 
public on the stage.” Nor should we be discour- 
aged at any awkwardness, for our own school-boy 
history is but a budget/of blunders ;—not even when 
Cato appals the Roman Senators as well as your- 
self, by shouting that his “voice is still for war 
gods.” But keep up a good heart and try again. 
Though you can not begin with your young readers 
to teach them the principles of emphasis and modula- 
tion, yet by easy dialogues, which are perhaps the 
best kind of reading for that class, you can give 
them the proper command of the voice. Young 
pupils can more readily be taught to read correctly, 
than older ones can be broken of bad habits. This 
should never be forgotten. Those of us who have 





tried it, know how almost despairingly a second at- 
tempt is entered upon to break down the stiff, sing. 
song style of reading that prevails in most of our 
schools. We cannot begin too soon to instruct 
children in the management of the voice. 

I have said no one can read well who does not 
understand what he reads. but it does not follow 
that, because he does understand what he reads he 
must necessarily read well. it is a very common 
thing to find among well educated men very poor 
readers, Everybody who reads understandingly, 
without doubt, reads well enough for himself, and 
when reading ¢o himself gives (if I may ae the 
solecism) the proper accent and emphasis. But no 
sooner is he called upon to read in public—as does, 
sometimes, the schoolmaster the Declaration of In- 
dependence on the fourth of July—than he adopts 
the same tone and manner which he used in his 
schoolboy days, modulating his voice into the ca- 
dence of a Latin Chant; disregarding commas, 
colons and semicolons, and only paying a scantly 
decent respect to periods, when he arrives, out of 
breath, at the end of a paragraph. Suppose he 
were called upon to read, audibly, something like 
this: “God! It was horrible! We were to be 
eaten alive! 1 became maddened—reckless, I 
shouted to the horse, now reeking with foam, and 
we went at a fearful rate. The stumps and roots 
and uneven places in the road threatened every 
instant to wreck our sleigh. Home was three miles 
ahead! Oh, for a world to givefor home! As the 
road struck the river bank, it turned shertly almost 
on the brink of a fearful precipice. Here was anew 
danger. It was a difficult place, and not only was 
there danger of upsetting, but of being hurled into 
the river. On we sped! that infernal pack neck 
and neck with us, their jaws shutting like steel 
traps. Heavens! the infernal devils had crossed 
ahead! <A few rods more, with a whoop, the horse 
turned in spite of me. The left runner struck hich 
on the roots of a pine and the sleigh swung over 
like a flash! Away sped the horse, and my heart 
sunk within me asI heard his footsteps dying out 
towards home.” Now unless he enters somewhat 
into the narrator’s feelings and imagines himself, 
for the moment, in his situation, the reader will not 
give it half spirit enough ; using, maybe, a mono- 
tone when his enunciation should be rapid, energetic 
and distinct. 

Or these lines : 

“ Like some tall cliff that lifts its awfal form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on it head :— 

if read asthe previous example should be read, 
would simply be ridiculous, and would destroy the 
beauty and sublimity of the lines, Place them be- 
fore most of our classes and see how quickly they 
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would be butchered ; and yet there is hardly any- 
thing in the English language more easily under- 
stood. If, in such things the reader fails, how is he 
to manage Milton, Shakspeare, Bryant, Longfellow 
and Whittier? And this, too, one of Willis’ rhap- 
sodies : 
If death doth wait until delight 
O’erruns the heart, like wine, 
And break the cup when brimming quite,— 
I'll die, for thou hast poured, to-night, 
The last drop into mine. 


—lines that require both judgment and taste to do 
them justice. 

In the exercises of reading, the black-board is as 
useful as in any other. By writing upon it some of 
the sentences in the lesson of the day—choosing the 
more simple ones—you can demonstrate, to the 
whole class at once, the meaning of accent, empha- 
sis and modulation. By marking the accented syl- 
lable and underlining the emphatic words, then 
causing the whole class to repeat them slowly and 
distinctly after you, and then each pupil singly, 
more progress can be made in a few days, than by 
reading whole volumes in the ordinary manner: 
Kasy sentences like these : 

“Put not off till to-morrow what may as well be 
done to-day.” “ Love thy netghbor as thyself.” “Love 
swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide.” Here 
the emphatic words are easily recognized by very 
young scholars. 

In learning to read we are to consider :—punctua- 
tion, accent, emphasis, inflection and modulation. 
Inflection and modulation are the most difficult, es- 
pecially where the pupil is ignorant of the subject. 

The following may be considered as a good ex- 
ample of moderate emphasis : 

“ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees ; 

Lives through all life,extends through all extent; 

Spreads undivided and operates unspent. 

To Him, no high, no low, no great, no small; 

He fills, He bounds, connects and equals all,” 

Another, with the emphasis a little stronger : 

“ Some books are lies frae end to end; 
And some great lies were never penned : 
E’en ministers they hae been ken’d, 
With holy rapture, 
A rousing whid at times to vend 
And nail’t with Scripture.” 

Another, stronger still, of Burns’ : 

“ When fever burns and ague freezes, 

Rheumatics gnaw and colic squeezes, 

Our neighbor’s sympathy may ease us 
With pitying moan ; 

But Toothache! Hell of all diseases, 
Aye, mocks our groan.” 

Or an example of the intensive emphasis : 

“ Avaunt! ye black and midnight hags, 

What is’t ye do?” 

Modulation is the tone of the voice in which you 
give utterance to your idea of the sentiment of the 


and Quality of tone. But there are no rules, how. 
ever nicely drawn, that can adequately convey to 
the mind the proper tone to suit the case of every 
passage. Oral example is the only mode by which 
pupils can be made to justly appreciate and acquire 
a knowledge of emphasis and modulation. It is to 
read according to the spirit of the author's intep. 
tion. In this lies the success of theatrical perform. 
ers. They feel what they read, and by habit accus. 
tom themselves to enter into the spirit of the char. 
acter they would portray, as if they themselves were, 
in reality, the living original. The tones of grief, 
love, anger, revenge and despair, are given by suc- 
cessful orators and players with ease, because they 
allow themselves to be possessed, for the time, by 
the genius, good or bad, of the piece. 

In conclusion, let me express the necessity of 
greater exertion, on our part, to make the reading 
exercises of more account. We can learn something 
out of school hours, that may be useful to those un- 
der our care in school hours. It is not the most 
learned man who is the best teacher. Jt is he who 
strives to impart to others whatever of useful knowledge 
he may possess, and who is most successful in his en- 
deavors. 

It takes no prophetic eye to see, in this associa- 
tion, the germ of a speedy improvement in our own 
acquirements,—of that “ good time a-coming” when 
the character of our profession shall be raised to its 
proper level ;—of that “ good time a-coming ” when 
Boards of Directors shall cease to be, what they too 
often are, but useless piles of lumber ;—of that 
“good time a-coming” when County Superinten- 
dents shall no more carry terror and dismay among 
us on examination day; and when the commonest 
piece of finished work, sent forth from our academ- 
ical workshops, shall be that of a Good Reader. 

I close by reading Goldsmith’s Village School- 


master. 

“ Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay ; 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school : 

A man severe he was, and stern to view. 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 

Fall well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey’d the dismal tidings that he frowned : 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

The village all declared how much he knew, 
"T'was certain he could write and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e’en the story ran that he could guage. 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length, and thundering sound, 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ;— 
And still they gazed and still the wonder grew, 





passage you read. To modulation belong Quantity 


That one small head could carry all he knew.” 








